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CHAPTER IX. 


THE WOMEN OF THE LAND. 


e R. LE BRETON! Mr. Le Breton ! Papa says Lynmouth 
may go out trout-fishing with him this afternoon. Come 
up with me to the Clatter. I’m going to sketch there.” 

“ Very well, Lady Hilda; if you want my criticism, I don’t mind 
if I do. Let me carry your things ; it’s rathera pull up, even for you, 
with your box and easel !” 

Hilda gave him her sketch-book and colours, and they turned 
together up the cleave behind the Castle. 

A Clatter is a peculiar Devonshire feature, composed of long loose 
tumbled granite blocks piled in wild disorder along the narrow 
summit of a saddle-backed hill. It differs from a tor in being less high 
and castellated, as well asin its longer and narrower contour. Ernest 
and Hilda followed the rough path up through the gorse and heather 
to the top of the ridge, and then scrambled over the grey lichen- 
covered rocks together to th: big logan-stone whose evenly-poised 
and tilted mass crowned the actual summit. The granite blocks 
were very high and rather slippery in places; for it was rainy April 
weather, so that Ernest had to take his companion’s hand more than 
once in his to help her over the tallest boulders. It was a small delicate 
hand, though Hilda was a tall well-grown woman ; ungloved, too, for 
the sake of the sketching ; and Hilda didn’t seem by any means 
unwilling to accept Ernest’s proffered help, though if it had been 
Lord Connemara who was with her instead, she would have scorned 
assistance, and scaled the great mossy masses by herself like a 
mountain antelope. Light-footed and lithe of limb was Lady Hilda, 
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as befitted a Devonshire lass accustomed to following the Exmoor 
stag-hounds across their wild country on her own hunter. Yet she 
seemed to find a great deal of difficulty in clambering up the Clatter 
on that particular April morning, and more than once Ernest half 
fancied to himself that she leaned on his arm longer than was 
absolutely necessary for support or assistance over the stiffest 
places. 

“ Here, by the logan, Mr. Le Breton,” she said, motioning him 
where to put her camp-stool and papers. “That’s a good point of 
view for the rocks yonder. You can lie down on the rug and give me 
the benefit of your advice and assistance.” 

“ My advice is not worth taking,” said Ernest. “I’m a regular 
duffer at painting and sketching. You should ask Lord Connemara. 
He knows all about art and that sort of thing.” 

“ Lord Connemara!” echoed Hilda contemptuously. ‘ He has 
a lot of pictures in his gallery at home, and he’s been told by sensible 
men what’s the right thing for him to say about them ; but he knows 
no more about art, really, than he knows about fiddlesticks.” 

“ Doesn’t he, indeed ?” Ernest answered languidly, not feeling any 
burning desire to discuss Lord Connemara’s artistic attainments or 
deficiencies. 

“No, he doesn’t,” Hilda went on, rather defiantly, as though 
Ernest had been Lady Exmoor ; “and most of these people that 
come here don’t either. They have galleries, and they get artists and 
people who understand about pictures to talk with them, and so they 
learn what’s considered the proper thing to say of each of them. But 
as to saying anything spontaneous or original of their own about a 
picture or any other earthly thing—why, you know, Mr. Le Breton, 
they couidn’t possibly do it to save their lives.” 

“ Well, there I should think you do them, as a class, a great 
injustice,” said Ernest, quietly ; “‘ you’re evidently prejudiced against 
your own people. I should think that if there’s any subject on which 
our old families really do know anything, it’s art. Look at their 
great advantages.” 

“ Nonsense,” Hilda answered, decisively. “ Fiddlesticks for their 
advantages. What’s the good of advantages without a head on your 
shoulders, I should like-to know. And they haven’t got heads on 
their shoulders, Mr. Le Breton ; you know they haven't.” 

“Why, surely,” said Ernest, in his simple fashion, looking the 
question straight in the face as a matter of abstract truth, “there 
must be a great deal of ability among peers and peers’ sons. All 
history shows it ; and it would be absurd if it weren’t so; for the 
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mass of peers have got their peerages by conspicuous abilities of one 
sort or another, as barristers, or soldiers, or politicians, or diplomatists, 
and they would naturally hand on their powers to their different 
descendants.” 

“Oh, yes, there are some of them with brains, I suppose,” Hilda 
answered, as one who makes a great concession. “ There’s Herbert 
Alderney, who's member for somewhere or other—Church Stretton, I 
think—and makes speeches in the House ; he’s clever, they say, but 
such a conceited fellow to talk to. And there’s Wilfrid Faunthorp, 
who writes poems, and gets them printed in the magazines, too, because 
he knows the editors. And there’s Randolph Hastings, who goes in for 
painting, and has little red and blue daubs at the Grosvenor by special 
invitation of the director. But somehow they none of them strike 
me as being really original. Whenever I meet anybody worth talking 
to anywhere—in a railway train or so on—I feel sure at once he’s an 
ordinary commoner, not even Honourable ; and he is invariably, you 
may depend upon it.” 

“That would naturally happen on the average of instances,” 
Ernest put in, smiling, “ considering the relative frequency of peers 
and commoners in this realm of England. Peers, you know, or even 
Honourables are not common objects of the country, numerically 
speaking.” 

“‘ They are to me, unfortunately,” Hilda replied, looking at him 
inquiringly. ‘I hardly ever meet anybody else, you know, and I’m 
positively bored to death by them, and that’s the truth, really. It’s 
most unlucky, under the circumstances, that I should happen to be 
the daughter of one peer, and be offered promiscuously as wife to the 
highest bidder among half a dozen others, if only I would have them. 
But I won't, Mr. Le Breton, I really won’t. I’m not going to marry 

.a fool, just to please my mother. Nothing on earth would induce me 
to marry Lord Connemara, for example.” 

Ernest looked at her and smiled, but said nothing. 

Lady Hilda put in a stroke or two mure to her pencil outline, and 
then continued her unsolicited confidences. “Do you know, Mr. 
Le Breton,” she went on, “there’s a conspiracy—the usual con- 
spiracy, but still a regular conspiracy I call it—between Papa and 
Mamma to make me marry that stick of a Connemara. What is there 
in him, I should like to know, to make any girl admire or love him? 
And yet half the girls in London would be glad to get him, for all 
his absurdity. It’s monstrous, it’s incomprehensible, its abominable ; 
but it’s the fact. For my part, I must say I do like a little originality, 
And whenever I hear Papa, and Uncle Sussex, and Lord Connemara 
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talking at dinner, it does seem to me too ridiculously absurd that they 
should each have a separate voice in Parliament, and that you 
shouldn’t even have a fraction of a vote-for a county member. What 
sort of superiority has Lord Connemara over yon, I wonder?” And 
she looked at Ernest again with a searching glance, to see whether 
he was to be moved by such a personal and emphatic way of putting 
the matter. 

Ernest looked back at her curiously in his serious simplicity, and 
only answered, “ There are a great many queer inequalities and 
absurdities in all our existing political systems, Lady Hilda.” 

Hilda smiled to herself—a quiet smile, half of disappointment, 
half of complacent feminine superiority. What a stupid fellow he 
was in some ways, after all! Even that silly Lord Connemara would 
have guessed what she was driving at, with only a quarter as much 
encouragement. But Ernest must be too much afraid of the social 
barrier clearly ; so she began again, this time upon a slightly 
different but equally obvious tack. 

“ Yes, there are ; absurd inequalities really, Mr. Le Breton; very 
absurd inequalities. You'd get rid of them all, I know. Yous told 
me that about cutting all the landlords’ heads off, I’m sure, though 
you said when I spoke about it before Mamma, the night you first 
came here, that you didn’t mean it. I remember it perfectly well, 
because I recollect thinking at the time the idea was so charmingly 
and deliciously original.” 

“You must be quite mistaken, Lady Hilda,” Ernest answered 
calmly. “You misunderstood my meaning. I said I would get rid 
of landlords—by which I meant to say, get rid of them as landlords, 
not as individuals. I don’t even know that I’d take away the land 
from them all at once, you know (though I don’t think it’s justly 
theirs) ; I’d deprive them of it tentatively and gradually.” 

“ Well, I can’t see the justice of that, I'm sure,” Hilda answered 
carelessly. ‘‘ Either the land’s ours by right, or it isn’t ours. If it’s 
ours, you ought to leave it to us for ever ; and if it isn’t ours, you 
ought to take it away from us at once, and make it over to the 
people to whom it properly belongs. Why on earth should you 
keep them a day longer out of their own?” 

Ernest laughed heartily at this vehement and uncompromising 
sans-culottism. ‘“ You're a vigorous convert, anyhow,” he said, with 
some amusement ; “I see you’ve profited by my instruction. You've 
put the question very plump and straightforward. But in practice it 
would be better, no doubt, gradually to educate out the landlords, 
rather than to dispossess them at one blow of what they honestly, 
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though wrongly, imagine to be their own. Let all existing holders 
keep the land during their own lifetime and their heirs’, and resume 
it for the nation after their lives, allowing for the rights of all 
children born of marriages between people now living.” 

“ Not at all,” Hilda answered, in a tone of supreme conviction. 
“T’m in favour of simply cutting our heads off once for all, and 
making our families pay all arrears of rent from the very beginning. 
That or nothing. Put the case another way. Suppose, Mr. Le Breton, 
there was somebody who had got a grant from a king a long time 
ago, allowing him to hang any three persons he chose annually. 
Well, suppose this person and his descendants went on for a great 
many generations extorting money out of o:her people by threatening 
to kill them, and letting them off on payment of a ransom. Suppose, 
too, they always killed three a year, some time or other, four 
encourager les autres—just to show that they really meant it. Well, 
then, if one day the people grew wise enough to inquire into the right 
of these licensed extortioners to their black-mail, would you say, 
‘Don’t deprive them of it too unexpectedly. Let them keep it 
during their own lifetime. Let their children hang three of us 
annually after them. But let us get rid of this fine old national 
custom in the third generation.’ Would that be fair to the people 
who would be hanged for the sake of old prescription in the interval, 
do you think?” 

Ernest laughed again at the serious sincerity with which she was 
ready to acquiesce in his economical heresies. ‘ You're quite right,” 
he said; “the land is the people’s, and there’s no reason on earth 
why they should starve a minute longer in order to let Lord 
Connemara pay three thousand guineas for spurious copies of early 
Italian manuscripts. And yet it would be difficult to get most people 
to see it. I fancy, Lady Hilda, you must really be rather cleverer 
than most people.” 

“ T score one,” thought Hilda to herself, ‘and whatever happens, 
whether I marry a peer or a revolutionist, I certainly won’t marry a 
fool.” “I’m glad you think so,” she went on aloud, “ because I know 
your opinion’s worth having. I should like to be clever, Mr. Le 
Breton, and I should like to know all about everything ; but what 
chance has one at Dunbude? Do you know, till you came here, I 
never got any sensible conversation with anybody.” And she sighed 
gently as she put her head on one side to take a good view of her 
sketchy little picture. Lady Hilda’s profile was certainly very 
handsome, and she showed it to excellent advantage when she put 
her head on one side. Ernest looked at her and thought so to 
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himself ; and Lady Hilda’s quick eye, glancing sideways for a 
second from the paper, noted immediately that he thought so. 

“Mr. Le Breton,” she began again, more confidentially than ever, 
“one thing I’ve quite made up my mind to; I won't be tied for 
life to a stick like Lord Connemara. In fact, I won’t marry a man 
in that position at all. I shall choose for myself, and marry a man 
for the worth that’s in him. I assure you it’s a positive fact, I’ve 
been proposed to by no fewer than six assorted Algies and Berties and 
Monties in a single season; besides which, some of them follow me 
even down here to Dunbude. Papa and Mamma are dreadfully 
angry because I won’t have any of them; but I won’t. I mean to 
wait, and marry whoever I choose, as soon as I find a man I can 
really love and honour.” 

She paused and looked hard at Ernest. ‘I can’t speak much 
plainer than that,” she thought to herself, “and really he must be 
stupider than the Algies and the Monties themselves if he doesn’t 
see I want him to propose to me. I suppose all women would say 
it’s awfully unwomanly of me to lead up to his cards in this way— 
throwing myself at his head, they’d call it ; but what does that matter ? 
I won't marry a fool, and I w#:/ marry a man of some originality. 
That’s the only thing in the world worth troubling one’s head about. 
Why on earth doesn’t he take my hand, I wonder? What further 
can he be waiting for?” Lady Hilda was perfectly accustomed to 
the usual preliminaries of a declaration, and only awaited Ernest’s 
first step to proceed in due order to the second. Strange to say, her 
heart was actually beating a little by anticipation. It never even 
occurred to her—the belle of three seasons—that possibly Ernest 
‘ mightn’t wish to marry her. So she sat looking pensively at her 
picture, and sighed again quietly. 

But Ernest, wholly unsuspicious, only answered, “ You will do 
quite right, Lady Hilda, to marry the man of your own choice, 
irrespective of wealth or station.” 

Hilda glanced up at him curiously, with a half-disdainful smile, 
and was just on the point of saying, “ But suppose the man of my 
own choice won’t propose to me?” However, as the words rose to 
her lips, she felt there was a point at which even she should yield 
to convention ; and there were plenty of opportunities still before 
her, without displaying her whole hand too boldly and immediately. 
So she merely turned with another sigh, this time a genuine one, to 
her half-sketched outline. ‘I shall bring him round in time,” she said 
to herself, blushing a little at her unexpected discomfiture. “I shall 
bring him round in time ; I shall make him propose to me! I don’t 
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care if I have to live ina lodging with him, and wash up my own tea- 
things ; I shall marry him ; that I’m resolved upon. He’s as mad as 
a March hare about his Communism and his theories and things ; 
but I don’t care for that ; I could live with him in comfort, and I 
couldn’t live in comfort with the Algies and Monties. In fact—I 
believe—in a sort of way—I believe I’m almost in love with him. 
I have a kind of jumpy feeling in my heart when I’m talking with 
him that I never feel when I’m talking with other young men, even 
the nicest of them. He’s not nice ; he’s a bear ; and yet, somehow, 
I should like to marry him.” 

“Mr. Le Breton,” she said aloud, “the sun’s all wrong for 
sketching to-day, and besides it’s too chilly. I must run about a bit 
among the rocks.” (“At least I shall take his hand to help me,” she 
thought, blushing.) “ Come and walk with me! It’s no use trying to 
draw with one’s hands freezing.” And she crumpled up the unfinished 
sketch hastily between her fingers. Ernest jumped up to follow her ; 
and they spent the next hour scrambling up and down the Clatter, 
and talking on less dangerous subjects than Lady Hilda’s matrimonial 
aspirations. 

“Still, I shall make him ask me yet,” Lady Hilda thought to 


herself, as she parted from him to go up and dress for dinner. “I 
shall manage to marry him, somehow ; or if I don’t marry him, at 
any rate I'll marry somebody like him.” For it was really the 
principle, not the person, that Lady Hilda specially insisted upon, 


CHAPTER X. 
THE DAUGHTERS OF CANAAN. 


May, beautiful May, had brought the golden flowers, and the 
trees in the valley behind the sleepy old town of Calcombe Pomeroy 
were decking themselves in the first wan green of their early spring 
fcliage. The ragged robins were hanging out, pinky red, from the 
hedgerows ; the cuckoo was calling from the copse beside the mill- 
stream ; and the merry wee hedge-warblers were singing lustily from 
the topmost sprays of hawthorn, with their full throats bursting 
tremulously in the broad sunshine. And Ernest Le Breton, too, 
filled with the season, had come down from Dunbude for a fortnight’s 
holiday, on his promised visit to his friend Oswald, or, to say the 
truth more plainly, to Oswald’s pretty little sister Edie. For Ernest 
had fully made up his mind by this time what it was he had come 
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for, and he took the earliest possible opportunity of taking a walk 
with Edie alone, through the tiny glen behind the town, where the 
wee stream tumbles lazily upon the big slow-turning vanes of the 
overshot mill-wheel. 

“Let us sit down a bit on the bank here, Miss Oswald,” he said 
to his airy little companion, as they reached the old stone bridge 
that crosses the stream just below the mill-house ; “it’s such a lovely 
day one feels loath to miss any of it, and the scenery here looks so 
bright and cheerful after the endless brown heather and russet 
bracken about Dunbude. Not that Exmoor isn’t beautiful in its 
way, too—all Devonshire is beautiful alike for that matter ; but then 
it's more sombre and woody in the north, and much less spring-like 
than this lovely quiet South Devon country.” 

“I’m so glad you like Calcombe,” Edie said, with one of her 
unfailing blushes at the indirect flattery to herself implied in praise 
of her native county ; “and you think it prettier than Dunbude, 
then, do you?” 

“ Prettier in its own way, yes, though not so grand of course ; 
everything here is on a smaller scale. Dunbude, you know, is 
almost mountainous.” . 

“ And the Castle?” Edie asked, bringing round the conversation 
to her own quarter, “is that very fine? At all like Warwick, or our 
dear old Arlingford ?” 

“Oh, it isn’t a castle at all, really,” Ernest answered ; “only a 
very big and ugly house. As architecture it’s atrocious, though it’s 
comfortable enough inside for a place of the sort.” 

“ And the Exmoors, are they nice people? What kind of girl 
is Lady Hilda, now?” Peor little Edie! she asked the question 
shyly, but with a certain deep beating in her heart, for she had often 
canvassed with herself the vague possibility that Ernest might 
actually fall in love with Lady Hilda. Had he fallen in love with 
her already, or had he not? She knew she would be able to guess 
the truth by his voice and manner the moment he answered her. 
No man can hide that secret from a woman who loves him. Yet 
it was not without a thrill and a flutter that she asked him, for she 
thought to herself, what must she seem to him after all the grand 
people he had been mixing with so lately at Dunbude? Was it 
possible he could see anything in her, a little country village girl, 
coming to her fresh from the great ladies of that unknown and 
vaguely terrible society ? 

“ Lady Hilda!” Ernest answered, laughing—and as he said the 
words Edie knew in her heart that her question was answered, and 
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b'ushed once more in her bewitching fashion. “ Lady Hilda! Oh, 
she’s a very queer girl, indeed ; she’s not at all clever, really, but 
she has the one virtue of girls of her class—their perfect frankness. 
She’s frank all over—no reserve or reticence at all about her. 
Whatever she thinks she says, without the slightest idea that you'll 
see anything to laugh at or to find fault with in it. In matters of 
knowledge, she’s frankly ignorant. In matters of taste, she’s frankly 
barbaric. In matters of religion, she’s frankly heathen. And in 
matters of ethics, she’s frankly immoral—or rather extra-moral,” he 
added, quickly correcting himself for the misleading expression. 

“] shouldn’t think from your description she can be a very nice 
person,” Edie said, greatly relieved, and pulling a few tall grasses at 
her side by way of hiding her interest in the subject. ‘She can’t 
be a really nice girl if she’s extra-moral, as you call it.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean she’d cut one’s throat or pick one’s pocket, 
you know,” Ernest went on quickly, with a gentle smile. ‘ She’s got 
a due respect for the ordinary conventional moralities like other 
people, no doubt ; but in her case they’re only social prejudices, not 
genuine ethical principles. I don’t suppose she ever seriously asked 
herself whether anything was right or wrong or not in her whole life- 
time. In fact, I’m sure she never did ; and if anybody else were to 
do so, she’d be immensely surprised and delighted at the startling 
originality and novelty of thought displayed in such a view of the 
question.” 

“ But she’s very handsome, isn’t she?” Edie asked, following up 
her inquiry with due diligence. 

“Handsome? oh, yes, in a bold sort of actress fashion. Very 
handsome, but not, to me at least, pleasing. I believe most men 
admire her a great deal ; but she lacks a feminine touch dreadfully. 
She dashes away through everything as if she was hunting ; and 
she dves hunt, too, which I think bad enough in anybody, and 
horrible in a woman.” 

“Then you haven’t fallen in love with her, Mr. Le Breton? I 
half imagined you would, you know, as I’m told she’s so very 
attractive.” 

“Fallen in love with Aer, Miss Oswald! Fallen in love with 
Hilda Tregellis ! What an absurd notion! Heaven forbid it!” 

“Why so, please?” 

“ Why, in the first place, what would be the use of it? Fancy 
Lady Exmoor’s horror at the bare idea of her son’s tutor falling in 
love .with Lady Hilda! I assure you, Miss Oswald, she would 
evaporate at the very mention of such an unheard-of enormity. A 
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man must be, if not an earl, at least a baronet with five thousand 
a year, before he dare face the inexpressible indignation of Lady 
Exmoor with an offer of marriage for Lady Hilda.” 

“ But people don’t always fall in love by tables of precedence,” 
Edie put insimply. “It’s quite possible, I suppose, for a man who 
isn’t a duke himself to fall in love with a duke’s daughter, even 
though the duke her papa mayn’t personally happen to approve 
of the match. However, you don’t seem to think Lady Hilda 
herself a pleasant girl, even apart from the question of Lady 
Exmoor’s requirements?” 

“ Miss Oswald,” Ernest said, looking at her suddenly, as she sat 
half hiding her face with her parasol, and twitching more violently 
than ever at the tall grasses; ‘‘ Miss Oswald, to tell you the truth, I 
haven’t been thinking much about Hilda Tregellis or any of the 
other girls I’ve met at Dunbude, and for a very sufficient reason, 
because I’ve had my mind too much preoccupied by somebody else 
elsewhere.” 

Edie blushed even more prettily than before, and held her peace, 
half raising her eyes for a second in an inquiring glance at his, and 
then dropping them hastily as they met, in modest trepidation. At 
that moment Ernest had never seen anything so beautiful or so 
engaging as Edie Oswald. 

“Edie,” he said, beginning again more boldly, and taking her 
little gloved hand almost unresistingly in his ; “ Edie, you know my 
secret. I love you. Can you love me?” 

Edie looked up at him shyly, the tears glistening and trembling a 
little in the corner of her big bright eyes, and for a moment she 
answered nothing. Then she drew away her hand hastily and said 
with a sigh, “ Mr. Le Breton, we oughtn’t to be talking so. We 
mustn’t. Don’t let us. Take me home, please, at once, and don’t 
say anything more about it.” But her heart beat within her bosom 
with a violence that was not all unpleasing, and her looks half belied 
her words to Ernest's keen glance even as she spoke them. 

“Why not, Edie?” he said, drawing her down again gently by 
her little hand as she tried to rise hesitatingly. ‘‘ Why not? tell me. 
I’ve looked into your face, and though I can hardly dare to hope it 
or believe it, I do believe -I read in it that you really might love me.” 

“Oh, Mr. Le Breton,” Edie answered, a tear now quivering 
visibly on either eyelash, “don’t ask me, please don’t ask me. I 
wish you wouldn’t. ‘Take me home, won’t you?” 

Ernest dropped her hand quietly, with a little show of despondency 
that was hardly quite genuine, for his eyes had already told him 
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better. ‘Then you can’t love me, Miss Oswald,” he said, looking at 
her closely. “I’m sorry for it, very sorry for it ; but I’m grieved if I 
have seemed presumptuous in asking you.” 

This time the two tears trickled slowly down Edie’s cheek—not 
very sad tears either—and she answered hurriedly, “Oh, I don’t 
mean that, Mr. Le Breton, I don’t mean that. You misunderstand 
me, I’m sure you misunderstand me.” 

Ernest caught up the trembling little hand again. “ Then you can 
love me, Edie?” he said eagerly, “ you can love me?” 

Edie answered never a word, but bowed her head and cried a 
little, silently. Ernest took the dainty wee gloved hand between his 
own two hands and pressed it tenderly. He felt in return a faint 
pressure. . 

“Then why won't you let me love you, Edie?” he asked, looking 
at the blushing girl once more. 

“Oh, Mr. Le Breton,” Edie said, rising, and moving away from 
the path a little under the shade of the big elm-tree, “ it’s very wrong 
uf me to let you talk so. I mustn’t think of marrying you, and you 
mustn’t think of marrying me. Consider the difference in our 
positions.” 

“Ts that all?” Ernest answered gaily. “Oh, Edie, if that's all, it 
isn’t a very difficult matter to settle. My position’s exactly nothing, 
for I’ve got no money and no prospects ; and if I ask you to marry 
me, it must be in the most strictly speculative fashion, with no date and 
no certainty. The only question is, will you consent to wait for me till 
I’m able to offer you a home to live in? It’s asking you a great deal, 
I know; and you've made me only too happy and too grateful 
already ; but if you’ll wait for me till we can marry, I shall live all my 
life through to repay you for your sacrifice.” 

“ But, Mr. Le Breton,” Edie said, turning towards the path and 
drying her eyes quickly, “I really don’t think you ought to marry me. 
The difference in station is so great—even Harry would allow the 
difference in station. Your father was a great man, and a general, 
and a knight, you know ; and thovgh my dear father is the best and 
kindest of men, he isn’t anything of that sort, of course.” 

A slight shade of pain passed across Ermmest’s face. ‘ Edie,” he 
said, “ please don’t talk about that—please don’t. My father was a 
just and good man, whom I loved and honoured deeply ; if there’s 
anything good in any of us boys, it comes to us from my dear father. 
But please don't speak to me about his profession, It’s one of the 
griefs and troubles of my life. He was a soldier, and an Indian 
soldier too ; and if there’s anything more certain to me than the 
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principle that all fighting is very wrong and indefensible, it’s the 
principle that our rule in India is utterly unjust and wicked. So 
instead of being proud of my father’s profession, much as I respected 
him, I’m profoundly ashamed of it ; and it has been a great question 
to me always how far I was justified at all in living upon the pension 
given me for his Indian services.” 

Edie looked at him half surprised and half puzzled. It was to 
her such an odd and unexpected point of view. But she felt 
instinctively that Ernest really and deep!y meant what he said, and 
she knew she must not allude to the subject again. “I beg your 
pardon,” she said simply, “ if I’ve put it wrong ; yet you know I can’t 
heip feeling the great disparity in our two situations.” 

“ Edie,” said Ernest, looking at her again with all his eyes—“ I'm 
going to call you ‘Edie’ always now, so that’s understood between 
us. Well, I shall tell you exactly how I feel about this matter. 
From the first moment I saw you I felt drawn towards you, I felt 
that I couldn’t help admiring you and sympathising with you and 
loving you. If I dared, I would have spoken to you that day at 
Iffiey ; but I said to myself, ‘She will not care for me ; and besides, 
it would be wrong of me to ask her just yet.’ I had nothing to live 
upon, and I oughtn’t to ask you to wait for me—you who are so pretty, 
and sweet, and good, and cleyer—I ought to leave you free to your 
natural prospect of marrying some better man, who would make you 
happier than I can ever hope to do. So I tried to put the impulse 
aside ; I waited, saying to myself that if you really cared for me a 
little bit, you would sti:l care for me when I came to Calcombe 
Pomeroy. But then my natural selfishness overcame me—you can 
forgive me for it, Edie ; how could I help it when I had once seen you ? 
I began to be afraid some other man would be beforehand with you ; 
and I liked you so much I couldn't bear to think of the chance that 
you might be taken away from me before I asked you. All day long, 
as I’ve been walking alone on those high grey moors at Dunbude, 
I’ve been thinking of you ; and at last I made up my mind that I 
must come and ask you to be my wife—some time-—whenever we 
could afford to marry. I know I'm asking you to make a great 
sacrifice for me ; it’s more than I have any right to ask you; I’m 
ashamed of myself for asking it ; I can only make you a poor man's 
wife, and how long I may have to wait even for that I can’t say ; but 
if you’ll only consent to wait for me, Edie, I'll do the best that lies 
in me to make you as happy and to love you as well as any man on 
earth could ever do.” 

Edie turned her face towards his, ard said softly, “ Mr. Le Breton, 
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I will wait for you as long as ever you wish ; and I'm so happy, oh 
so happy.” 

There was a pause for a few moments, and then, as they walked 
homeward down the green glen, Edie said, with something more of her 
usual archness, “‘So after a!l you haven't fallen in love with Lady Hilda ! 
Do you know, Mr. Le Breton, I rather fancied at Oxford you liked 
me justa little tiny bit ; but whenI heard you were going to Dunbude 
I said to myself, ‘ Ah, now he’ll never care for a quiet country girl like 
me!’ And when I knew you were coming down here to Calcombe, 
straight from all those grand ladies at Dunbude, I felt sure you'd 
be disenchanted as soon as you saw me, and never think anything 
more about me.” 

“Then you liked me, Edie?” Ernest asked eagerly. “You 
wanted me really to come to Calcombe to see you?” 

“‘ Of course I did, Mr. Le Breton. I’ve liked you from the first 
moment I saw you.” 

“I’m so glad,” Ernest went on quickly. ‘I believe all real love 
is love at first sight. I wouldn’t care myself to be loved in any other 
way. And you thought I might fall in love with Lady Hilda?” 

“Well, you know, she is sure to be so handsome, and so 
accomplished, and to have had so many advantages that I have never 
had. I was afraid I should seem so very simple to you after Lady 
Hilda.” 

“Oh, Edie!” cried Ernest, stopping a moment, and gazing at 
the tittle light airy figure. “I only wish you could know the 
difference. Coming from Dunbude to Calcombe is like coming from 
darkness into light. Up there one meets with nobody but essentially 
vulgar-minded selfish people—people whose whole life is passed in 
thinking and talking about nothing but dogs, and horses, and 
partridges, and salmon; racing, and hunting, and billiards, and 
wines ; amusements, amusements, amusements, all of them coarse 
and most of them cruel, all day long. Their talk is just like the talk 
of grooms and gamekeepers in a public-house parlour, only a little 
improved by better English and more money. Will So-and-so win 
the Derby? What a splendid run we had with the West Somerset 
on Wednesday! Were you in at the death of that big fox at 
Coulson’s Corner? Ouzht the new vintages of Madeira to be bottled 
direct or sent round the Cape like the old ones? Capital burlesque 
at the Gaiety, but very slow at the Lyceum. Who will go to the 
Duchess of Dorsetshire’s dance on the twentieth :—and so forth for 
ever. ‘Their own petty round of selfish pleasures from week’s end 
to week’s end—no thought of anybody else, no thought of the world 
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at large, no thought even of any higher interest in their own 
personalities. Their politics are just a selfish calculation of their 
own prospects—land, Church, capital, privilege. Their religion 
(when they have any) is just a selfish regard for their own personal 
future welfare. From the time I went to Dunbude to this day, I’ve 
never heard a single word about any higher thought of any sort— 
I don’t mean only about the troubles or the aspirations of other 
people, but even about books, about science, about art, about natural 
beauty. They live in a world of amusing oneself, and of amusing 
oneself in vulgar fashions—as a born clown would do if he came 
suddenly into a large fortune. The women are just as bad as the 
men, only in a different way—not always even that ; for most of them 
think only of the Four-in-Hand Club and the pigeon-shooting at 
Hurlingham—things to sicken one. Now, I’ve known selfish people 
before, but not selfish people utterly without any tincture of culture. 
I come away from Dunbude, and come down here to Calcombe ; 
and the difference in the atmosphere makes one’s very breath come 
and go freer. And I look at you, Edie, and think of you beside 
Lady Hilda Tregellis, and I laugh in my heart at the difference that 
artificial rules have made between you. I wish you knew how 
immeasurably her superior you are in every way. ‘The fact is, it’s a 
comfort to escape from Dunbude for a while and get down here to 
feel oneself once more, in the only true sense of the word, in a little 
good society.” 

While these things were happening in the Bourne Close, palsied 
old Miss Luttrell, mumbling and grumbling inarticulately to herself, 
was slowly tottering down the steep High Street of Calcombe 
Pomeroy, on her way to the village grocer’s. She shambled in 
tremulously to Mrs. Oswald’s counter, and seating herself on a high 
stool, as was her wont, laid herself out distinctly for a list of purchases 
and a good deliberate ill-natured gossip. 

“Two pounds of coffee, if you please, Mrs. Oswald,” she began 
with a quaver ; “coffee, mind, I say, not chicory ; your stuff always 
has the smallest possible amount of flavour in it, it seems to me, for 
the largest possible amount of quantity ; all chicory, all chicory—no 
decent coffee to be had now in Calcombe Pomeroy. So yourson’s at 
home this week, is he? Out of work, I suppose? I saw him lounging 
about on the beach, idling away his time, yesterday ; pity he wasn’t 
at some decent trade, instead of hanging about and doing nothing, as 
if he was a gentleman. Five pounds of lump sugar, too ; good lump 
sugar, though I expect I shall get nothing but beetroot ; it’s all 
beetroot now, my brother tells me ; they’ve ruined the West Indies 
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with their emancipation fads and their differential duties and the 
Lord knows what—we had estates in the West Indies ourselves, all 
given up to our negroes nowadays—and now I believe they have to 
pay the French a bounty or something of the sort to induce them to 
make sugar out of beetroot, because the negroes won't work without 
whipping, so I understand ; that’s what comes in the end of your 
Radical fal-lal. notions. Well, five pounds of lump, and five pounds 
of moist, though the one’s as bad as the other, really. A great pity 
about your son. I hope he'll get a place again soon. It must be a 
trial to you to have him so idle!” 

“ Well, no, ma’am, it’s not,” Mrs. Oswald answered, with such 
self-restraint as she could command. “It’s not much of a trial to 
his father and me, for we're glad to let him have a little rest after 
working so hard at Oxford. He works too hard, ma’am, but he gets 
compensation for it, don’t ’ee see, Miss Luttrell, for he’s just been 
made a Fellow of the Royal Socjety—‘ for his mathematical eminence,’ 
the Zimes says—a Fellow of the Royal Society.” 

Even this staggering blow did not completely crush old Miss 
Luttrell. ‘ Fellow of the Royal Society,” she muttered feebly through 
her remaining teeth. ‘“ Must be some mistake somewhere, Mrs. 
Oswald—quite impossible. A very meritorious young man, your son, 
doubtless ; but a National schoolmaster’s hardly likely to be made a 
Fellow of the Royal Society. Oh, I remember you told me he’s not 
a National schoolmaster, but has something to do at one of the 
Oxford colleges. Yes, yes; I see what it is—Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society. You subscribe a guinea, and get made a 
Fellow by subscription, just for the sake of writing F.R.G.S. after your 
name ; it gives a young man a look of importance.” 

“No, Miss Luttrell, it isn’t that ; it’s ¢Ae Royal Society ; and if 
you'll wait a moment, ma‘am, I'll fetch you the president’s letter, and 
the diploma, to let you see it.” 

“Oh, no occasion to trouble yourself, Mrs. Oswald!” the old 
lady put in, almost with alacrity, for she had herself seen the 
announcement of Harry Oswald’s election in the Zimes a few days 
before. “No occasion to trouble yourself, I’m sure ; I daresay you may 
be right, and at any rate it’s no business of mine, thank heaven. I 
never want to poke my nose into anybody else’s business. Well, 
talking of Oxford, Mrs. Oswald, there’s a very nice young man down 
here at present ; I wonder if you know where he’s lodging? I want 
to ask him to dinner. He’s a young Mr. Le Breton—one of the 
Cheshire Le Bretons, you know. His father was Sir Owen Le Breton, 
a general in the Indian army—brother officer of Major Standish 
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Luttrell’s, and very nice people in every way. Lady Le Breton's a 
great friend of the Archdeacon’s, so I should like to show her son 
some little attention. He’s had a very distinguished career at 
Oxford—your boy may have heard his name, perhaps—and now he’s 
acting as tutor to Lord Lynmouth, the eldest son of Lord Exmoor, 
you know ; Lady Exmoor was a second cousin of my brother’s wife ; 
very nice people, all of them. The Le Bretons are a really good 
family, you see ; and the Archdeacon’s exceedingly fond of them. 
So I thought if you could tell me where this young man is lodging— 
you shop-people pick up all the gossip in the place, always—l’d ask 
him to dinner to meet the Rector and Colonel Turnbull and my 
nephew, who would probably be able to offer him a little shooting.” 

“ There’s no partridges about in May, Miss Luttrell,” said Mrs. 
Oswald, quietly smiling to herself at the fancy picture of Ernest 
seated in congenial converse with the Rector, Colonel Turnbull, and 
young Luttrell ; “but as to Mr. Le Breton, I do happen to know 
where he’s stopping, though it’s not often that I know any Calcombe 
gossip, save and except what you’re good enough to tell me when you 
drop in, ma’am ; for Mr. Le Breton’s stopping here, in this house, 
with us, ma’am, this very minute.” 

“In this house, Mrs. Oswald!” the old lady cried with a start, 
wagging her unsteady old head this time in genuine surprise ; “ why, 
I didn’t know you let lodgings. I thought you and your daughter 
were too much of fine ladies for ¢ha/, really. Imgladtohearit. I'll 
leave a note for him.” 

“No, Miss Luttrell, we don’t let lodgings, ma’am, and we don’t 
need to,” Mrs. Oswald answered, proudly. ‘Mr. Le Bteton’s stopping 
here as my son’s guest. ‘They were friends at Oxford together ; and 
now that Mr. Le Breton has got his holiday, like, Harry’s asked him 
down to spend a fortnight at Calcombe Pomeroy. And if you'll leave a 
note I’ll be very happy to give it to him as soon as he comes in, for 
he’s out walking now with Harry and Edith.” 

Old Miss Luttrell sat for half a minute in unwonted silence, 
revolving in her poor puzzled head what line of tactics she ought to 
adopt under such a very singular and annoying combination of 
circumstances. Stopping at the village grocer’s !—this was really too 
atrocious! The Le Bretons were all as mad as hatters, that she 
knew well ; all except the mother, who was a sensible person, and 
quite rational. But old Sir Owen was a man with the most absurd 
religious fancies—took an interest in the souls of the soldiers ; quite 
right and proper, of course, in a chaplain, but really too ridiculous in 
a regular field officer. No doubt Ernest Le Breton had taken up 
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some equally extraordinary notions—liberty, equality, fraternity, and 
a general massacre, probably ; and he had picked up Harry Oswald 
as a suitable companion in his revolutionary schemes and fancies. 
There was no knowing what stone wall one of those mad Le Bretons 
might choose to run his head against. Still, the practical difficulty 


remained—how could she extricate herself from this awkward dilemma | 


in such a way as to cover herself with glory, and inflict another bitter 
humiliation on poor Mrs. Oswald? If only she had known sooner 
that Ernest was stopping at the Oswalds, she wouldn’t have been so 
loud in praise of the Le Breton family ; she would in that case have 
dexterously insinuated that Lady Le Breton was only a half-pay 
officer’s widow, living on her pension ; and that her boys had got 
promotion at Oxford as poor scholars, through the Archdeacon's 
benevolent influence. It was too late now, however, to adopt that 
line of defence ; and shie fell back accordingly upon the secondary 
position afforded her by the chance of taking down Mrs. Oswald’s 
intolerable insolence in another fashion. 

“Oh, he’s out walking with your daughter, is he?” she said, 
maliciously. “Out walking with your daughter, Mrs. Oswald, mot 
with your son. I saw her passing down the meadows half an hour 
ago with a strange young man; and her brother stopped behind 
near the mill-pond. A strange young man; yes, I noticed 
particularly that he looked like a gentleman, and I was quite 
surprised that you should let her walk out with him in that 
extraordinary manner. Depend upon it, Mrs. Oswald, when young 
gentlemen in Mr. Le Breton’s position go out walking with young 
women in your daughter’s pesition, they mean no good by it—they 
mean no good by it. Take my advice, Mrs. Oswald, and don’t 
permit it. Mr. Le Breton’s a very nice young man, and well brought 
up, no doubt—I know his mother’s a woman of principle—still, 
young men will be young men ; and if your son goes bringing down 
his fine Oxford acquaintances to Calcombe Pomeroy, and you and 
your husband go flinging Miss Jemima—her name’s Jemima, I 
think—at the young men’s heads, why, then, of course, you must 
take the consequences—you must take the consequences!” And 
with this telling Parthian shot discharged carefully from the shadow 
of the doorway, accompanied by a running comment of shrugs, nods, 
and facial distortions, old Miss Luttrell successfully shuffled herself 
out of the shop, her list unfinished, leaving poor Mrs. Oswald alone 
and absolutely speechless with indignation. Ernest Le Breton never 
got a note of invitation from the Squire’s sister ; but before nightfall 
all that was visitable in Calcombe Pomeroy had heard at full length of 
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the horrid conspiracy by which those pushing upstart Oswalds kad 
inveigled a son of poor Lady Le Breton’s down to stop with them, 
and were now trying to ruin his prospects by getting him to marry 
their brazen-faced hussy, Jemima Edith. 

When Edie returned from her walk that afternoon, Mrs. Oswald 
went up into her bedroom to see her daughter. She knew at once 
from Edie’s radiant blushing face and moist eyes what had taken 


.place, and she kissed the pretty shrinking girl tenderly on her 


forehead. “Edie darling, I hope you will be happy,” she whispered 
significantly. 

“Then you guess it all, mother dear?” asked Edie, relieved that 
she need not tell her story in set words. 

“Yes, darling,” said the mother, kissing her again. “ And you 
said ‘ yes.’” 

Edie coloured once more. “I said ‘yes,’ mother, for I love him 
dearly.” ° 
“He’s a dear fellow,” the mother answered gently ; “and I’m 
sure he’ll do his best to make you happy.” 

Later on in the day, Harry came up and knocked at Edie’s duor. 
His mother had told him all about it, and so had Ernest. “ Popsy,” 
he said, kissing her also, “I congratulate you. I’m so glad about it. 
Le Breton’s the best fellow I know, and I couldn’t wish you a better 
or a kinder husband. You'll have to wait for him, but he’s worth 
waiting for. He’s a good fellow, and a clever fellow, and an 
affectionate fellow; and his family are everything that could be 
desired. It'll be a splendid thing for you to be able to talk in future 
about ‘my mother-in-law, Lady Le Breton.’ Depend upon it, 
Edie dear, that always counts for something in society.” 

Edie blushed again, but this time with a certain tinge of shame 
and disappointment. She had never thought of that herself, and she 
was hurt that Harry should think and speak of it at such a moment. 
She felt with a sigh it was unworthy of him and unworthy of the 
occasion. Truly the iron of Pi and its evaluations had entered deeply 
into his soul ! 


CHAPTER XI. 
CULTURE AND CULTURE. 


“T wonper, Berkeley,” said Herbert Le Breton, examining a coin 
curiously, “ what on earth can ever have induced you, with your ideas 
and feelings, to become a parson !” 
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“ My dear Le Breton, your taste, like good wine, improves with 
age,” answered Berkeley, coldly. ‘There are many reasons, any 
one of which may easily induce a sensible man to go into the Church. 
For example, he may feel a disinterested desire to minister to the souls 
of his poorer neighbours ; or he may be first cousin to abishop ; or he 
may be attracted by an ancient and honourable national institution ; 
or he may possess a marked inclination for albs and chasubles ; or he 
may reflect upon the distinct social advantages of a good living ; or he 
may have nothing else in particular to do ; or he may simply desire 
to rouse the impertinent curiosity of all the indolent quidnuncs of 
his acquaintance, without the remotest intention of ever gratifying 
their underbred Paul Pry proclivities.” 

Herbert Le Breton winced a little—he felt he had fairly laid 
himself open to this unmitigated rebuff—but he did not retire 
immediately from his untenable position. ‘J suppose,” he said 
quietly, “ there are still people who really do take a practical interest 
in other people’s souls—my brother Ronald does for one—but the 
idea is positively too ridiculous. Whenever I read any argument 
upon immortality it always seems to me remarkably cogent, if the 
souls in question were your soul and my soul ; but just consider the 
transparent absurdity of supposing that every Hodge Chawbacon, 
and every rheumatic old Betty Martin, has got a soul, too, that must 
go on enduring for all eternity! The notion’s absolutely ludicrous. 
What an infinite monotony of existence for the poor old creatures to 
endure for ever—being bored by their own inane personalities for a 
million zons! It’s simply appalling to think of !” 

But Berkeley wasn’t going to be drawn into a_ theological 
discussion—that was a field which he always sedulously and success- 
fully avoided. “ The immortality of the soul,” he said quietly, “is 
a Platonic dogma too frequently confounded, even by moderately 
instructed persons like yourself, Le Breton, with the Church’s very 
different doctrine of the resurrection of the body. Upon this latter 
subject, my dear fellow, about which you don’t seem to be quite clear 
or perfectly sound in your views, you'll find some excellent remarks in 
Bishop Pearson on the Creed—a valuable work which I had the 
pleasure of studying intimately for my ordination examination.” 

“Really, Berkeley, you’re the most incomprehensible and 
mysterious person I ever met in my whole lifetime!” said Herbert, 
dryly. “I believe you take a positive delight in deceiving and 
mystifying one. Do you seriously mean to tell me you feel any 
interest at the present time of day in books written by bishops?” 

“A modern bishop,” Berkeley answered calmly, “is an unpic- 
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turesque but otherwise estimable member of a very distinguished 
ecclesiastical order, who ought not lightly to be brought into ridicule 
by lewd or lay persons. On that ground, I have always been in 
favour myself of gradually reforming his hat, his apron, and even his 
gaiters, which doubtless serve to render him at least conspicuous if 
not positively absurd in the irreverent eyes of a ribald generation. 
But as to criticising his literary or theological productions, my dear 
fellow, that would be conduct eminently unbecoming in a simple 
curate, and savouring of insubordination even in the person of an 
elderly archdeacon. I decline, therefore, to discuss the subject, 
especially with a layman on whose orthodoxy I have painful doubts. 
—Where’s Oswald? Is he up yet?” 

“No; he’s down in Devonshire, my brother Ernest writes me.” 

“What, at Dunbude? What’s Oswald doing there?” 

“Oh dear no ; not at Dunbude : the peerage hasn’t yet adopted 
him—at a place called Calcombe Pomeroy, where it seems he lives. 
Ernest has gone down there from Exmoor for a fortnight’s holiday. 
You remember, Oswald has a pretty sister—I met her here in your 
rooms last October, in fact—and I apprehend she may possibly form 
a measurable portion of the local attractions. A pretty face goes a 
long way with some people.” 

Berkeley drew a deep breath, and looked — out of the 
window. This was dangerous news, indeed! What, little Miss 
Butterfly, has the boy with the gauze net caught sight of you already? 
Will he trap you and imprison you so soon in his little gilded matri- 
monial cage, enticing you thereinto with soft words and sugared 
compliments to suit your dainty, delicate palate? and must I, who 
have meant to chase you for the chief ornament of my own small 
cabinet, be only in time to see you pinioned and cabined in your 
white lace veils and other pretty disguised entanglements, for his 
special and particular delectation? ‘This must be looked into, Miss 
Butterfly ; this must be prevented. Off to Calcombe Pomeroy, then, 
or other parts unknown, this very next to-morrow; and let us fight 
out the possession of little Miss Butterfly with our two gauze nets in 
opposition—mine tricked as prettily as I can trick it with tags and 
ends of art-allurements, and hummed to in a delicate tune—before 
this interloping anticipating Le Breton has had time to secure you 
absolutely for himself. ‘Too austere for you, little Miss Butterfly ; 
good in his way, and kindly meaning, but too austere. Better come 
and sun yourself in the modest wee palace of art that I mean to 
build myself some day in some green, sunny, sloping valley, where 
your flittings will not be rudely disturbed by breath of poverty, nor 
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your pretty feathery wings ruthlessly clipped with a pair of doc- 
trinaire, ethico-socialistic scissors. ‘To Calcombe, then, to Calcombe 
—and not a day’s delay before I get there. So much of thought, in 
his own quaint indefinite fashion, flitted like lightning through Arthur 
Berkeley’s perturbed mind, as he stood gazing wistfully for one 
second out of his pretty latticed creeper-clad window. Then he 
remembered himself quickly with a short little sigh,-and turned to 
answer Herbert Le Breton’s last half-sneering innuendo. 

“Something more than a pretty face merely,” he said, surveying 
Herbert coldly from head to foot ; “a heart too, and a mind, for all 
her flitting, not wholly unfurnished with good, sensible, solid mahogany 
English furniture. You may be sure Harry Oswald’s sister isn’t 
likely to be wanting in wits, at any rate.” 

“‘Oswald’s a curious fellow,” Herbert went on, changing the 
venue, as he always did when he saw Berkeley was really in earnest ; 
“he’s very clever, certainly, but he can never outlive his bourgeois 
origin. The smell of tea sticks about him somehow to the end of 
the chapter. Don’t you know, Berkeley, there are some fellows 
whose clothes seem to have been born with them, they fit so perfectly 
and impede their movement so little ; while there are other fellows 
whose clothes look at once as if they’d been made for them by 
a highly respectable but imperfectly successful tailor. That’s just 
what I always think about Harry Oswald in the matter of culture. 
He’s got a great deal of culture, the very best culture, from the very 
best shop—Oxford, in fact—dressed himself up in the finest suit of 
clothes from the most fashionable mental tailor ; but it doesn’t seem 
to fit him naturally. He moves about in it uneasily, like a man un- 
accustomed to be clothed by a good workman. He looks in his 
mental upholstery like a greengrocer in evening dress. Now there’s 
all the difference in the world between that sort of put-on culture 
and culture in the grain, isn’t there? You may train up a grocer’s 
son to read Dante, and to play Mendelssohn’s Lieder, and to 
admire Fra Angelico; but you can’t train him up to wear these 
things lightly and gracefully upon him as you and I do, who come 
by them naturally. We are born to the sphere ; Ae rises to it.” 

“You think so, Le Breton?” asked the curate with a quiet and 
suppressed smile, as he thought silently of the placid old shoemaker. 

“ Think so ! my dear fellow, I’ra sure of it. I can spot a man of 
birth from a man of mere exterior polish any day, anywhere. Talk 
as much nonsense as you like about all men being born free and 
equal—they’re not. They’re born with natural inequalities in their 
very nerve and muscle. When I was an undergraduate, I startled 
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one of the tutors of that time by beginning my English essay once, 
‘ All men are by nature born free and unequal.’ I stick to it still ; 
it’s the truth. They say it takes three generations to make a gentle- 
man ; nonsense utterly ; it takes at least a dozen. You can’t work 
out the common fibre in such a ridicuious hurry. That results as a 
simple piece of deductive reasoning from ail modern theories of 
heredity and variation.” 

“‘T agree with you in part, Le Breton,” the parson said, eyeing 
him closely ; “in part, but not altogether. What you say about 
Oswald’s very largely true. His culture sits upon him like a suit 
made to order, not like a skin in which he was born. But don’t you 
think that’s due more to the individual man than to the class he 
happens to belong to? It seems to me there are other men who 
come from the same class as Oswald, or even from lower classes, 
but whose culture is just as much ingrained as, say, my dear fellow, 
yours is. They were born, no doubt, of naturally cultivated parents. 
And that’s how your rule about the dozen generations that go to 
make a gentleman comes really true. I believe myself it takes a 
good many generations ; but then none of them need have been 
gentlemen, in the ordinary sense of the word, beforehim. <A gentle- 
man, if I’m to use the expression as implying the good qualities con- 
ventionally supposed to be associated with it, a gentleman may be 
the final outcome and efflorescence of many-past gencrations of quiet, 
unobtrusive, working-man culture—don’t you think so?” 

Herbert Le Breton smiled incredulously. “I don’t know that 
I do, quite,” he answered languidly. “I confess I attach more im- 
portance than you dou to the mere question of race and family. A 
thoroughbred differs from a cart-horse, and a greyhound from a 
vulgar mongrel, in mind and character as well as in body. Oswald 
seems to me in all essentials a bourgeois at heart even now.” 

“But remember,” Berkeley said, rather warmly for him, “the 
bourgeois class in England is just the class which must necessarily 
find it hardest to throw off the ingrained traces of its early origin. 
It has intermarried for a long time—long enough to have produced a 
distinct racial type like those you speak of among dogs and horses— 
the Philistine type, in fact—and when it tries to emerge, it must 
necessarily fight hard against the innate Philistinism of which it is 
conscious in its own constitution. No class has had its inequality 
with others, its natural inferiority, so constantly and cruelly thrust in 
its face ; certainly the working-man has not. The working-man who 
makes efforts to improve himself is encouraged ; the working-man 
who rises is taken by the hand ; the working-man, whatever he does, 
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is never sneered at. But it’s very different with the shopkeeper, 
Naturally a little prone to servility—that comes from the very neces- 
sities of the situation—and laudably anxious to attain the level of 
those he considers his superiors, he gets laughed at on every hand. 
Being the next class below society, society is always engaged in try- 
ing to keep him out and keep him down. On the other hand, he 
naturally forms his ideal of what is fine and worth imitating from the 
example of the class above him ; and therefore, considering what 
that class is, he has unworthy aims and snobbish desires. Either in 
his own person, or in the persons of his near relations, the wholesale 
merchant and the manufacturer—all bourgeois alike—he supplies 
the mass of nouveaux riches who are the pet laughing-stock of all 
our playwrights, and novelists, and comic papers. So the bourgeois 
who really knows he has something in him, like Harry Oswald, feels 
from the beginning painfully conscious of the instability of his 
position, and of the fact that men like you are cutting jokes behind 
his back about the smell of tea that still clings to him. That’sa 
horrible drag to hold a man back—the sense that he must always be 
criticised as one of his own class—and that a class with many recog- 
nised failings. It makes him self-conscious, and I believe self-con- 
sciousness is really at the root of that slight social awkwardness you 
think you notice in Harry Oswald. A working-man’s son need never 
feel that. I feel sure there are working-men’s sons who go through 
the world as gentlemen mixing with gentlemen, and never give the 
matter of their birth one moment’s serious consideration. Their 
position never troubles them, and it never need trouble them. Put 
it to yourself, now, Le Breton. Suppose I were to tell you my father 
was a working shoemaker, for example, or a working carpenter, 
you'd never think anything more about it ; but if I were to tell you 
he was a grocer, or a baker, or a confectioner, or an tronmonger, 
you’d feel a certain indefinable class-barrier set up between us two 
immediately and ever after. Isn’t it so, now?” 

“ Perhaps it is,” Herbert answered, dubitatively. “But as he’s 
probably neither the one nor the other, the hypothesis isn’t worth 
seriously discussing. I must go off now; I’ve got a lecture at 
twelve. Good bye. Don’t forget the tickets for Thursday’s 
concert.” 

Arthur Berkeley looked after him with a contemptuous smile. 
“The outcome of a race himself,” he thought, “and not the best 
side of that race either. I was half tempted, in the heat of 
argument, to blurt out to him the whole truth atout the dear gentle 
old Progenitor ; but I’m glad I didn’t now. After all, it’s no use to 
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cast your pearls before swine. For Herbert’s essentially a pig—a 
selfish self-centred pig; no doubt a very refined and cultivated 
specimen of pigdom—the best breed ; but still a most emphatic and 
consummate pig for all that. Not the same stuff in him that there is 
in Ernest—a fibre or two wanting somewhere. But I mustn’t praise 
Ernest—a rival! a rival! It’s war to the death between us two now, 
and no quarter. He’s a good fellow, and I like him dearly ; but all’s 
fair in love and war ; and I must go down to Calcombe to-morrow 
morning and forestall him immediately. Dear little Miss Butterfly, 
’tis for your sake; you shall not be pinched and cramped to suit the 
Procrustean measure of Ernest Le Breton’s communistic fancies. 
You shall fly free in the open air, and flash your bright silken wings, 
decked out bravely in scales of many hues, not toned down to too 
sober and quaker-like a suit of drab and dove-colour. You were 
meant by nature for the sunshine and the summer ; you shall not be 
worried and chilled and killed with doses of heterodox political 
economy and controversial ethics. Better even a country rectory 
(though with a bad Late Perpendicular church), and flowers, and 
picnics, and lawn-tennis, and village small-talk, and the squire’s 
dinner-parties, than bread and cheese and virtuous poverty in a 
London lodging with Ernest Le Breton. Romance lives again. The 
beautiful maiden is about to be devoured by a goggle-eyed monster, 
labelled on the back ‘ Experimental Socialism’ ; the red-cross knight 
flies to her aid, and drives away the monster by his magic music. 
Lance in rest! lyre at side! third-class railway-ticket in pocket! A 
Berkeley to the rescue ! and there you have it.” And as he spoke, 
he tilted with his pen at an imaginary dragon supposed to be seated 
in the crimson rocking-chair by the wainscotted fireplace. 

“Yes, I must certainly go down to Calcombe. Nouse putting it 
off any longer. I’ve arranged to go next summer to London, to keep 
house with the dear old Progenitor ; the music is getting asked for, 
two requests for more this very morning ; trade is looking up. I 
shall throw the curacy business overboard (what chance for modest 
merit that 7sv’¢ first cousin to a bishop in the Church as at present 
constituted?) and take to composing entirely for a livelihood. I 
wouldn’t ask Miss Butterfly before, because I didn’t wish to tie her 
pretty wings prematurely ; but a rival! that’s quite a different matter. 
What right has he to go poaching on my preserves, I should like to 
know, and trying to catch the little gold-fish I want to entice for my 
own private and particular fish-pond! An interloper, to be turned 
out unmercifully. So off to Calcombe, and that quickly.” 

He sat down to his desk, and taking out some sheets of blank 
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music-paper, began writing down the score of a little song at which 
he had been working. So he continued till lunch-time, and then, 
turning to the table when the scout called him, took his solitary 
lunch of bread and butter, with a volume of Petrarch set open before 
him as he eat. He was lazily Englishing the soft lines of the 
original into such verse as suited his fastidious ear, when the scout 
came in suddenly once more, bringing in his hand the mid-day 
letters. One of them bore the Calcombe postmark. “Strange,” 
Berkeley said to himself, “at the very moment when I was thinking 
of going there. An invitation, perhaps ; the age of miracles is not 
yet past—don’t they see spirits in a conjuror’s room in Regent 
Street ?—from Oswald, too ; by Jove, it must be an invitation.” And 
he ran his eye down the page rapidly, to see if there was any mention 
of little Miss Butterfly. Yes; there was her name on the second 
sheet ; what could her brother have to say to him about her? 

“We have Ernest Le Breton down here now,” Oswald wrote, 
“on a holiday from the Exmoors’, and you may be surprised to hear 
that I shall probably have him sooner or later for a brother-in-law. 
He has proposed to and been accepted by my sister Edith ; and 
though it is likely, as things stand at present, to be a rather long 
engagement (fur Le Breton has nothing to marry upon), we are all 
very much pleased about it here at Calcombe. He is just the exact 
man I should wish my sister to marry ; so pleasant and good and 
clever, and so very well connected. Felicitate us, my dear 
Berkeley !” 

Arthur Berkeley laid the letter down with a quiet sigh, and 
fulded his hands despondently before him. He hadn’t seen very 
much of Edie, yet the disappointment was to him a very bitter one. 
It had been a pleasant day-dream, truly, and he was loth to part with 
it so unexpectedly. “ Poor little Miss Butterfly,” he said to himself, 
tenderly and compassionately ; “ poor, airy, flitting, bright-eyed little 
Miss Butterfly. I must give you up, must J, and Ernest Le Breton 
must take you for better, for worse, must he? a reyne le veult, it 
seems, and her word is law. I’m afraid he’s hardly the man to make 
you happy, little lady ; kind-hearted, well-meaning, but too much in 
earnest, too much absorbed in his ideas of right for a world where 
right’s impossible, and every man for himself is the wretched sordid 
rule of existence. He will overshadow and darken your bright little 
life, I fear me ; not intentionally—he couldn’t do that—but by his 
Quixotic fads and fancies ; good fads, honest fads, but fads wholly 
impracticable in this jarring universe of clashing interests, where he 
who would swim must keep his own head steadily above water, and 
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he who minds his neighbour must sink like lead to the unfathomable 
bottom. He will sink, I doubt not, poor little Miss Butterfly ; he 
will sink inevitably, and drag you down with him, down, down, down 
to immeasurable depths of poverty and despair. Oh, my poor littie 
butterfly, I’m sorry for you, and sorry for myself It was a pretty 
dream, and I loved it dearly. I had made you a queen in my 
fancy, and throned you in my heart, and now I have to dethrone 
you again, me miserable, and leave my poor lonely heart bare and 
queenless ! ” 

The piano was open, and he went over to it instinctively, 
strumming a few wild bars out of his own head, made up hastily on 
the spur of the moment. “ No, not dethrone you,” he went on, 
leaning back on the music-stool, and letting his hand wander 
aimlessly over the keys ; “not dethrone you ; I shall never, never be 
able to do that. Little Miss Butterfly, your image is stamped there 
too deep for dethronement, stamped there for ever, indelibly, 
ineffaceably, not to be washed out by tears or laughter. Ernest Le 
Breton may take you and keep you ; you are his ; you have chosen 
him, and you have chosen in most things not unwisely, for he’s a 
good fellow and true (let me be generous in the hour of disappoint- 
ment even to the rival, the goggle-eyed impracticable dragon 
monstrosity), but you are mine, too, for I won’t give you up ;-I can’t 
give you up; I must live for you still, even if you know it not. 
Little woman, I will work for you and I will watch over you ; I wiil 
be your earthly Providence ; I will try to extricate you from the 
quagmires into which the well-meaning, short-sighted dragon will 
infallibly lead you. Dear little bright soul, my heart aches for you ; 
I know the trouble you are bringing upon yourself ; but /a reyne /e 
veult, and it is not your humble servitor’s business to interfere with 
your royal pleasure. Still, you are mine, for I am yours ; yours, 
body and soul; what else have I to live for? The dear old 
Progenitor can’t be with us many years longer ; and when he is gone 
there will be nothing left’ me but to watch over little Miss Butterfly 
and her Don Quixote of a future husband. A man can’t work and 
slave and compose sonatas for himself alone—the idea’s disgusting, 
piggish, worthy only of Herbert Le Breton ; I must do what I can for 
the little queen, and for her balloon-navigating Utopian Ernest- 
Thank heaven, no law prevents you from loving in your own heart 
the one woman whom you have once loved, no matter who may 
chance to marry her. Go, day-dream, fly, vanish, evaporate ; the 
solid core remains still—my heart, and little Miss Butterfly. I have 
loved her once, and I shall love her, I shall love her for ever !” 
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He crumpled the letter up in his fingers, and flung it half angrily 
into the waste-paper basket, as though it were the embodied day- 
dream he was mentally apostrophising. It was sermon-day, and he 
had to write his discourse that very afternoon. A quaint idea seized 
him. “Aha,” he said, almost gaily, in his volatile irresponsible 
fishion, “I have my text ready; the hour brings it to me unsought ; 
a quip, a quip! I shall preach on the Pool of Bethesda : ‘ While I am 
coming, another steppeth down before me.’ The verse seems as if 
it were made on purpose for me; what a pity nobody else will 
understand it!” And he smiled quietly at the conceit, as he got the 
scented sheets of sermon-paper out of his little sandalwood davenport. 
For Arthur Berkeley was one of those curiously compounded natu es 
which can hardly ever be perfectly serious, and which can enjoy a 
quaintness or a neat literary allusion even at a moment of the 
bitterest personal disappointment. He could solace himself for a 
minute for the loss of Edie by choosing a text for his Sunday’s sermon 
with a prettily-turned epigram on his ewn position, 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE ALPHABET. 


HAT the Roman alphabet has been developed, by gradual 
alterations in the forms of the characters, from the Pheenician 
alphabet of twenty-two letters, is a fact which has been well known 
ever since the history of writing began to be studied. The question 
how the Pheenician letters themselves came into existence would, 
fifty years ago, have seemed to the best scholars incapable of any 
certain solution ; and the problem of tracing to any common source 
the widely-differing alphabets of the world would have appeared, if 
possible, still more unpromising. The learned researches of our own 
day, which have thrown unlooked-for light on so many of the 
obscurest regions of human history, have resulted in the conclusive 
settlement of both these questions. It is no longer a matter of 
doubt that all known alphabets, with scarcely an exception, are 
descended from that of the Pheenicians, which is itself derived from 
the hieroglyphics of Egypt. With regard to the precise derivation of 
individual letters, and even of some entire alphabets, there still 
remains much to be discovered. But the main outlines of. the 
history of writing have been firmly laid down, and the work which 
is left for future investigators will be concerned only with matters of 
detail. . 

In the two splendid volumes recently published by the Rev. Isaac 
Taylor,' the English reader possesses the completest existing 
summary of the results hitherto yielded by scholarly research with 
regard to the history of alphabetic signs. The object of this paper 
is, using principally the materials furnished by Mr. Taylor, to trace 
the development of our English alphabet from its origin in the 
monumental writing of Egypt down to its present form. To do this 
with any degree of fulness would require an extensive use of tables 
and facsimiles. I shall, however, only aim at presenting a slight and 
general sketch of the history. For all the minuter details, and for 
the arguments by which the statements here made are supported, the 
reader must be referred to Mr. Taylor's work, the remarkable 

1 The Alphabet: a History of the Origin and Development of Letters. By Isaac 
Taylor, M.A., LL.D. 2 vols. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
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literary qualities of which will he found to impart interest to the 
discussion of the driest palzeographical facts. 

The written language of Egypt, with which our story begins, must 
in its origin have been a language of pictures quite independent of 
the spoken language of the people by whom it was used. It is as 
truly a natural human impulse to express thought by means of 
pictures as by means of sounds. A population of intelligent deaf- 
mutes (if such an extravagant supposition may be permitted for the 
sake of illustration) might conceivably in the course of centuries 
have developed a written language equal in copiousness and precision 
to any of the spoken languages with which we are acquainted. In 
such a language the name of a visible object would of course be its 
portrait, and abstract ideas would be expressed by pictures in some 
way capable of suggesting them. The picture-language of Egypt, 
however, being used not by deaf-mutes, but by men in possession of 
a spoken language, could not fail, as soon as it began to aim at any 
high degree of precision, to become more and more conformed 
to the model of oral speech. When the Egyptian scribe met with a 
word which he found it difficult to render by a pictorial symbol, it 
was a natural resource to represent it by the figure of some object 
whose name coincided with it in sound. By way of illustration, if 
the English language were written hieroglyphically instead of pho- 
netically, we might render the verb “‘to read” by the picture of a 
reed. If we were anxious that our picture-writing should not share 
in the ambiguity of our pronunciation, we might prevent all mistake 
by appending the figure of a book. This procedure would be 
identical with that which was actually adopted, not only in the 
Egyptian writing, but in all the other hieroglyphic systems which 
attained a similar degree of development. The pronunciation of a 
longer word could sometimes be indicated by a combination of two 
cr more verbal symbols, after the fashion of a “rebus” or 
“charade.” Of the ingenious devices occasionally resorted to by 
the Egyptian scribes, Mr. Taylor quotes an amusing instance. The 
name of the lapis lazuli was £/es¢eb, and as the words khesf and ted 
meant respectively “stop” and “pig,” the hieroglyph for khested 
was a picture of a man stopping a pig by seizing its tail. Contriv- 
ances of this kind, however, failed to meet all the cases in which 
phonetic representation was desirable. A great step in advance was 
made by employing certain characters to denote merely the initial 
syllables of the words which they originally represented. In process 
of time a limited number out of these syllabic signs came to express 
merely the initial sound of the syllables for which they stood. In 
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this way there was developed a genuine alphabet, capable of repre- 
senting phonetically all the words of the spoken language. 

The chronological succession of these several stages in the 
history of the hieroglyphic system, although absolutely certain, is 
known to us only as a matter of inference. For in the very oldest 
specimen of writing in the world, the inscription of King Sent, now 
at Oxford, the system had already reached the alphabetical stage ; 
the name of the king being expressed by three characters corre- 
sponding to the letters S N T. It is interesting to know that this 
inscription is referred by Egyptologists to a date certainly earlier 
than that which is given in the margin of our English Bibles as the 
epoch of the creation of the world. How many centuries must have 
been required for the previous development of the hieroglyphic 
writing can only be vaguely conjectured. 

It is obvious from what has been said that the Egyptian system 
of writing was one cf enormous complexity. A written character 
might represent either the visible object whose form it imitated, or 
some abstract conception of which that object was an emblem, or 
the mere sound of a word ; or it might be used as a syllabic sign or 
an alphabetic letter; and some characters, moreover, possessed 
more than one symbolic meaning and more than one phonetic value. 
The endless ambiguities hence arising had to be prevented by 
elaborate expedients which must in many cases only have introduced 
additional perp'exity. One would naturally suppose that when the 
Egyptians had actually achieved the great invention of an alphabet, 
they wou'd soon nave learnt to rely upon this powerful instrument 
exclusively, instead of persevering in the use of a cumbrous 
mixed system, which it must have required a lifetime to master. 
Strange to say, however, the higroglyphic writing continued to be 
employed with no material simplification until after the Christian era. 
It is true that the phonetic principle came gradually more and more 
into use ; but to the last, even when a word was spelt alphabetically 
in full, it was still thought necessary to accompany it with a 
hieroglyph denoting either the meaning of the word or the class 
of ideas to which it belonged. That the Egyptians should have 
been for fifty cenfuries in the possession of an alphabet, and yet 
never have practically recognised the incalculable advantage of a 
purely alphabetical mode of writing, seems at first sight to indicate 
a degree of conservative stupidity which is almost miraculous. No 
doubt this strange phenomenon is in part to be explained by the 
extraordinary religioug reverence for tradition by which the nation 
was distinguished. It seems probable, however, that it may also 
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have been largely due to the peculiar character of the Egyptian spoken 
language, which is remarkable for the enormous number of distinct 
meanings which were expressed by a single sound.~The language 
must in fact have required, in order to be understood, a great deal 
of help from gesture and intonation, the piace of which was supplied 
in the written language by the “ ideographs” and “ determinatives.” 
A purely alphabetical system of writing would probably have been 
as ill adapted to the Egyptian language as to the modern Chinese. 
However this may be, the fact remains that while the glory 
of inventing the alphabet belongs to the Egyptians, it was left for 
another people to take the further step in advance by which that 
invention became so incalculably important an instrument in the 
development of human culture. 

However well fitted the Egyptian picture-writing might be for 
monumental purposes, it was in its original form far too laborious, 
and required far too much skill in its employment, to be available 
for the needs of every-day life. The attempt to employ ‘the hiero- 
glyphic characters for hurried writing on papyrus naturally resulted 
in very greatly modifying their forms. More than 2000 years before 
Christ there had already been developed a style of rapid writing, the 
signs of which bore only a very vague general resemblance to their 
pictorial prototypes. During the period in which this current-hand 
(commonly known as the Early Hieratic) was in use, the north of 
Egypt was under the sway of a foreign people, kindred, in language 
at least, with the Phcenicians and the Hebrews. Throughout the 
five or six centuries of this alien domination, the royal patronage of 
art and literature ceased to exist, and those ages left no memorials 
in the form of great public buildings or hieroglyphic inscriptions. 
But the culture existing among the Egyptian people could not be 
destroyed, nor could the ruling race fail to be influenced by the 
superior civilisation of their subjects. Many of them doubtless 
learned to speak the Egyptian languxge in addition to their own, 
and some of them would be initiated into the use of the Hieratic 
writing. It would often happen that in the course of an Egyptian 
document a Semitic scribe had to write a proper name belonging to 
his own people, or one of the words which the Egyptians had 
berrowed from his native tongue. The task would not present any 
great difficulty ; but in accomplishing it the problem of reducing a 
Semitic language to writing was solved. The further step to a con- 
tinuous Semitic text would be made almost unconsciously. In this 
new application of the Hieratic characters the useless symbolic and 
syllabic signs would naturally be discarded, and the system would be 
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reduced to a simple alphabet, which could easily be learned by 
persons to whom the Egyptian language was unknown. — In this way, 
rather by an insensible development than by any great exertion of 
individual inventive genius, the Semites of the Delta came into 
possession of a purely alphabetic mode of writing, which was com- 
municated by them to their kinsmen on the Asiatic seaboard, 
through whom it was imparted to the whole civilised world. 

The discovery of the derivation of the Phcenician alphabet from 
the Egyptian was made more than twenty years ago by the great 
French Egyptologist, Emanuel de Rougé, but the full details were 
not made known to the world until 1874. Since that date De Rougé’s 
conclusions have met with general acceptance amongst scholars. 
One or two dissentient voices have been heard ; but it is not probable 
that scepticism on the subject will long survive the publication of 
Mr. Taylor’s work. Mr. Taylor has furnished accurate copies of 
early Hieratic characters traced directly from the original papyri, and 
in an admirably condensed summary of De Rougé’s arguments has 
shown the thoroughly scientific character of the methcd adopted by the 
great French scholar. One of the points sometimes brought forward by 
opponents of De Rougé’s theory proves on investigation to yield im- 
portant evidence initsfavour. It is well known that the names of the 
twenty-two Phcenician letters were intelligible Semitic words, denoting 
visible objects, and, of course, beginning with the respective letters to 
which the names belonged. For example, the letter corresponding to 
5 was called dcth, “ house ;” g was gime/, “camel ;” and d was daleth, 
“door.” It has been urged that the natural inference from this 
nomenclature is that the characters of this alphabet originated in 
pictures of these objects, which were employed to denote the initial 
sounds of their Semitic names. This conclusion would be fatal to 
the theory of their derivation from the Hieratic or any other foreign 
system of writing ; and it is thought to derive support from the 
resemblances still traceable between the early forms of some of the 
Pheenician letters and the objects from which they receive their 
names. It must be admitted that this objection is, at first sight, 
extremely plausible ; but its apparent conclusiveness is entirely 
destroyed by a consideration of the circumstances under which, 
according to De Rougé’s theory, the Semitic alphabet had its origin. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the bilingual Semites of Egypt 
were acquainted with the Egyptian writing only in its Hieratic form. 
The Hieratic characters were so greatly modified from their hiero- 
glyphic prototypes that there are only a few out of the alphabetic signs 
in which the original pictorial intention is discernible. These 
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characters, however, would still continue to be called by the names 
of the objects the form of which they originally imitated. The letter 
M, for instance, which in its Hieratic form resembles a rudely-written 
figure 3, would still retain its name mu/akh, “an owl.” The adapters 
of this alphabet to Semitic use would, therefore, be familiar with the 
fact that the Egyptian letters were designated by names of visible 
objects, to which, except in a few cases, the forms of the characters 
bore no special resemblance. As these Egyptian names would be 
unintelligible to those of their kinsmen who knew only their own 
language, they would naturally be led to substitute for them a set of 
Semitic object names commencing with the proper initials. Just in 
the same manner, as Mr. Taylor points out, the Slavonic nations, in 
adopting the Greek alphabet, replaced the names of defa and delta by 
the words Juki and dobro, meaning “ becch” and “ oak.” 

As this analogy shows, there is no necessity for supposing that the 
Semitic letter-names would in all cases contain some allusion to the 
shapes of the characters. The essential thing was that they should 
have the proper initial sound. At the same time, if there were more 
than one possible object after which a letter could be named, the 
preference would no doubt be given to one which happened to 
resemble it in form. This consideration fully accounts for those 
resemblances which Semitic scholars have long ago pointed out 
between the early forms of the Phoenician letters and the objects 
designated by their names ; and it supplies, moreover, one of the 
most striking evidences in favour of the genuineness of De Rougé’s 
discovery. For there are some of the Phoenician letters which in 
their earliest known forms bear not the faintest resemblance to the 
objects from which they are named, whereas if we refer to their 
Hieratic prototypes the appropriateness of the appellations is at once 
evident. For example, no ingenuity can discover any reason why 
the Phcenician g and f should have been called respectively “ camel” 
and “mouth;” but in their Hieratic equivalents it needs little 
exertion of fancy to see the figures of a couchant camel and of the 
teeth and lower lip. As ten centuries intervened between the 
adoption of the Egyptian alphabet by the Phcenicians and the date 
of its earliest appearance in Semitic inscriptions, it is not wonderful 
that the forms of the letters should have undergone considerable 
alterations. ‘The marvel rather is that after the lapse of a thousand 
years the Phcenician characters should have retained so much 
resemblance to their Egyptian originals as may be seen in Mr. 
Taylor’s comparative table. 

The alphabet thus invented by the Semites of the Delta was 
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adopted by the nations of kindred speech occupying the west of Asia. 
The forms of the characters underwent diverse modifications in 
different places, so that in their latest stages the Hebrew, Syriac, and 
Arabic alphabets present scarcely any mutual resemblance. From 
early forms of these alphabets were derived, by a chain of descent 
which is now clearly established, the countless alphabets of India and 
Tartary. Utterly divergent as these modes of writing appear, their 
differences are in no single instance due to arbitrary caprice. Every- 
thing is to be ascribed to the involuntary corruptions in the forms of 
the letters by successive copyists, to the changes in the nature of the 
writing materials, or to the necessity of distinguishing between 
characters which had come to resemble each other too closely. It 
is astonishing how infinitesimal a share mere arbitrary invention 
has had in the development of the art of writing. Even when in the 
adoption of a foreign alphabet it was necessary to provide expression 
for a new sound, recourse was never had to what we might suppose 
to be the natural expedient of inventing an entirely new letter. The 
nations who have borrowed the alphabet of another language have in 
general at first contented themselves with rendering their own peculiar 
sounds by the symbols most nearly corresponding to them, and 
afterwards, when the double phonetic value of a letter was fouad to 
be inconvenient, they have effected the necessary distinction by 
adding a dot or a dash, or otherwise slightly altering the form of the 
character. Not unfrequently, the alternative forms of the same letter, 
arising from individual diversities of handwriting, were seized upon 
as a means of expressing differences of sound. It seems as though 
the human race had determined, in the framing of phonetic signs, to 


-economise its stock of inventive power to the very uttermost. 


Our present concern, however, is with the changes which the 
Pheenician alphabet underwent in its adoption by the Greeks. The 
great defect of the Phoenician system of writing was that it provided 
for the expression of consonant sounds only. This deficiency was 
of very little consequence so long as the use of the alphabet was 
confined to the Semitic languages, in which the vowels are so com- 
paratively unimportant that their omission in writing occasions 
scarcely any inconvenience to a native reader. But for the writing 
of Greek words a complete vowel-notation was an absolute necessity. 
The Pheenician alphabet itself, however, afforded a singularly easy 
means of supplying this want. The first letter, a/eph, properly 
represented an almost inaudible breathing, but it was so frequently 
fo'lowed by the vowel a that it was naturally adopted as the expres- 
sicn of that sound. Fora similar reason the Semitic 4 was taken 
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to denote the vowel ¢. The vowels uw and Z were expressed by the 
Semitic characters for w and y, which at the end of a word had 
probably already in Phcenician come to be pronounced as vowels. 
There thus remained only the vowel 9, for which the Greeks chose 
the Semitic ayém, the original sound of which was a soft guttural 
breathing. 

By means of these contrivances, the Greeks were for a time able 
to content themselves with the original twenty-two letters of the 
Pheenicians. The primitive Greek alphabet may be approximately 
represented by taking the modern printed capitals as far as T, and 
inserting in their proper places three other letters which in later 
times went out of use. Those lost letters are «az, which followed 
E, and had the form of our English F and the sound of w; san, 
shaped nearly like M, and pronounced s; and ofpa, resembling 
our Q, and sounded as &. The two last of these letters were placed 
between II and P. Atan early date the Greeks added a twenty- 
third letter, Y or V (#fsz/on), which was originally nothing else than 
an alternative form of the Phcenician wax, but was reserved to 
express the vowel sound of that letter, the consonantal power of 
which was denoted by F. The process by which the four concluding 
letters of the later Greek alphabet were developed is extremely 
interesting, but its history does not belong to the special subject of 
this paper. 

Some of the letters of the Phoenician alphabet, in their. original 
use, denoted sounds which were unknown in the Greek language. 
The Semitic AXeth was a strong guttural aspirate, and when first 
adopted by the Greeks was used to express the sound of 4. It 
afterwards became the symbol of the combination e, and finally of 
the long 4. The three letters which the Greeks named /hefa, san, 
and koppa originally denoted peculiarly strong sounds of 4, s, and 
k. San and koppa were not distinguished in Greek pronunciation 
from sigma and kappa, and therefore were dropped in the later 
alphabet. Zefa was at first employed to express the sound of ¢ 
when followed by 4 (6H), and subsequently was used by itself as 
the sign of the complex sound 74, It should be understood that 
the ancient sound of ‘hefa was not that of the English // in the 
word “thorn,” but that of the same letters in “neatherd.” The 
omission of zvau from the later alphabet was due to the fact that the 
sound which it represented had died out in Greek pronunciation. 

The most conspicuous of the changes introduced by the Greeks in 
the Pheenician graphic system was that relating to the direction of 
the writing. The Phcenicians wrote from right to left ; the Greeks 
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of the classical period wrote as we do, from left to right. This 
change was of course not made suddenly. The oldest Greek 
inscriptions began at the right hand, but at a very early date the 
Greeks adopted the practice of writing in the manner known by the 
ingenious name of doustrephedon (ploughing-fashion) ; that is to say, 
the first line ran from right to left, and the next line from left to 
right. When the lines of an inscription were long and not very 
straight, this mode of writing had considerable advantages both for 
the writer and the reader. In course of time the superior con- 
venience of moving the hand in writing away from the body in- 
stead of across it led to the practice of beginning always from 
the left. This innovation was adopted independently in several 
different places, and became universal towards the erd of the sixth 
century B.c. 

In what has been said in a preceding paragraph, it is, of course, 
not intended to be implied that the Greek printed capitals represent 
the exact forms of the letters as they appear in early inscriptions. 
Some of the modern characters, in fact, differ very considerably from 
their ancient types; and each of the various portions of the Greek 
world had its own characteristic style of writing. The colonies 
which went out from Greece to the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean carried with them the peculiar alphabets of their 
respective cities, and imparted the knowledge of them to the 
“ barbarian ” populations among whom they dwelt. The source from 
which the various native peoples of Italy derived their written 
characters is shown by Mr. Taylor to have been the Chalcidian 
colony of Cumz, in Campania. Vases have been found in Italy with 
the alphabet scratched upon them, apparently intended to serve as 
lesson-books for the children of the Greek settlers. This alphabet 
consisted of the 22 original Phoenician letters, with the addition of 
upsilon, and characters expressing the sounds of x, pf, and ch. The 
addition of x (the form of which wasa cross, +) seems singular, since 
the letter x7 was retained in its regular alphabetic place. The older 
form of x7, however, (a cross inside a square) does not occur in any 
inscription written in the Chalcidian type of characters. It is 
possible that this earlier form may have retained its Phoenician value 
of s, while the simplified form acquired the power of x, and was 
placed as a separate letter at the end of the alphabet. 

In adopting the alphabet of the Campanian Greeks, the several 
italian peoples modified it in different ways, so that the alphabets of 
the Etruscans, the Latins, the Oscans, and the Umbrians were 
materially divergent. The original Latin alphabet consisted of the 
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following 21 letters, the forras of which are fairly represented by the 
modern capitals :— 
ABCDEFZH{KLMNOPQRSTVX. 

This alphabet is identical with that of the Greeks of Cumz, except 
for slight variations in the form of some of the letters, and the 
omission of theta, xt, san, phi, and chi. One or two of the characters, 
however, underwent a change of pronunciation. The Latin language 
required a character to denote the sound of /, for which the Greek 
alphabet provided no exact equivalent. We might have supposed 
that the Latins would for this purpose have adopted the letter pAz, 
the early pronunciation of which was that of Z, followed by 4, nearly 
as in our word shepherd. What they actually did was to give the 
power of f to the Greek waz. It is possible that the Campanian 
colonists pronounced this letter as 24, a sound which has a tendency 
to pass into f, as in the Aberdeen pronunciation of “ fat,” “ far,” for 
what and where.- The letter V was taken to express the sound of 
w as well as that of wu. As the Romans in the early stages of their 
history came very largely under the influence of their Etruscan 
neighbours, in whose language the sound of g did not exist, the 
third letter of the alphabet came to be used indifferently for g and &. 
Afterwards a distinction was made by adding a little stroke to the 
tail of the C when it stood for g. When the Z fell into disuse, the 
new character G was inserted in the vacant seventh place in the 
alphabet. 

The Roman alphabet ended with X down to the 1st century B.c., 
when the large importation of Greek words into the Latin language 
rendered necessary the introduction of two supplementary characters. 
One of these was Y, the contemporary form of the Greek xfsilon ; 
that letter having undergone a change in pronunciation since the 
time when it was adopted into the Latin alphabet as V. The other 
was Z, which, as we have seen, the Romans had formerly discarded 
as useless. 

In modern times three new letters, J, U, and W, have been added 
to the classical Latin alphabet. The process by which these letters 
were evolved (énvented, in the popular sense of the word, they never 
were) is very easily traced. The Latin I, when preceding a vowel, 
was pronounced as y, and in the middle ages this sound passed into 
dy or dzh. The letter, therefore, had two very different sounds 
according to its position. Now in the manuscripts of the 15th 
century it became customary to write an initial I with a curved 
flourish. There thus arose two distinct forms of the character. 
These were adopted by the early printers, but were still employed 
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merely as initial and medial forms respectively ; and it was not until 
long after the invention of printing that the J (the “long I,” as it was 
called, from being continued below the line) came to be appropriated 
to the consonant power of the letter. In the same way the Roman 
V retained its original form at the beginning of words, while in other 
positions the later rounded form U was employed. In the printed 
English books of the Elizabethan period this rule still continued to 
be followed. We find, for instance, such spelling as “ Vp to heauen.” 
Under the Stuart reigns the printers began to treat the two characters 
as signs of different phonetic values. It is only in the present 
century, however, that our English dictionaries have fully recognised 
I and J, and U and V, as distinct letters. 

Soon after the Christian era the Roman V acquired the pronun- 
ciation which it now has in the Romance languages and in English. 
The w sound, which existed in the Teutonic languages, had, therefore, 
no proper sign in the Roman alphabet. As this sound was regarded 
as a reduplication of the vowel w, it was written either as vw, or with 
two v’s or ws interlaced. This complex character is the parent of 
our English W. It is curious to note that the original Semitic wax 
has been differentiated in our English alphabet into five letters, F, U, 
V, W, and Y. 

In addition to the printed capitals, the derivation of which has 
now been traced, the English alphabet is familiar to us under seven 
other forms ; namely, the small or “lower case” Roman types, and 
the large and small forms of the italic, black-letter, and written 
characters. Widely as these various scripts have diverged from each 
other, they have all been developed, by successive slight modifications, 
from the old Roman capitals. ‘The origin of these secondary varieties 
of the alphabet goes back to classical times. It is now known that 
besides the square capitals used in inscriptions and books, the ancient 
Romans had another set of characters more suitable to rapid writing, 
and employed for business papers and correspondence. Until the 
eighth century of the Christian era this “ Roman cursive,” variously 
modified, was used throughout Europe for the ordinary purposes of 
writing, while the “ uncials” or rounded capitals were employed for 
books. It has resulted from the researches of Mr. Taylor that, at 
some time not later than the fifth century, the cursive character 
underwent development into a formal book-hand, the outlines being 
rounded and made regular, so that the writing came to resemble the 
uncial in its general physiognomy, though not in the shapes of the 
individual letters. This new uncial, of which very few continental 
examples are known to exist, was carried by missionaries to Ireland, 
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where it became the basis of the ornate caligraphy for which the 
Irish scribes were famous. The Irish missionaries introduced their 
peculiar form of writing into Northumbria. From Northumbria it 
passed, through the agency of the famous Englishman, Ealhwine 
(Alcuinus), to the court of Charlemagne, and was transformed into 
the character known as the Caroline minuscule, which rapidly 
superseded both the uncials and the various continental forms of 
current-hand. The new style of writing was at first remarkable for 
its compactness and legibility, but after the lapse of four or five 
centuries it began to degenerate into the straggling and intricate 
black-letter. The scholars of the Italian Renaissance, however, 
modelled their own handwriting after the more elegant character 
which they found in the classical manuscripts of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. The types used by the early printers of northern Europe 
were imitated from the contemporary manuscript black-letter, while the 
printers of Rome and Venice copied the neater writing in use in their - 
own country, which thus became the parent of our modern Roman 
and italic letters. ‘The modern written characters are derived partly 
from the manuscript black-letter, and partly from the Italian hand- 
writing of the Renaissance. Into the origin of the individual letters 
of the various modern minuscule alphabets it is impossible here to 
enter. It may, however, be mentioned that the dot over the 7 was 
introduced in medieval manuscripts for the sake of legibility. 
Without the aid of some such mark it would have been impossible to 
distinguish between 7« and wz, when written with the letters joined 
together. ‘The dot over the 7, although not necessary for the purpose 
of distinction, was added in consequence of the original identity of 
this letter with ¢. 

It remains to say a few words respecting the names of the letters. 
The names alpha, beta, gamma, delta, &c., which the Greeks had 
borrowed from the Semitic nations, seem to have been at first adopted 
by the Romans. As, however, these designations were found too 
cumbrous to be used in the spelling of words, they were discarded, and 
their place was supplied by the monosyllables a, be, ce, de, &c., which 
have been retained by the modern nations of Europe. These names 
require little explanation. The apparent anomaly of saying ¢/, e/, em, 
en, er, és, instead of fe, Je, me, &c., is to be accounted for on the 
“principle of least effort” ; the “ continuous” consonants being easier 
to pronounce at the end of a syllable, while the “stopped” con- 
sonants naturally prefer an initial position. The name zed is the 
Greek zefa, the letter, as has already been shown, having been of late 
introduction into the- Latin alphabet. The only one of the Roman 
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names of letters which presents any difficulty is that of H, which 
from the Romance forms would seem to have been acca. This does 
not appear at first sight a very natural designation for the sign of the 
aspirate. But it is probable that the early Roman pronunciation of 
H resembled the modern German ch, The name of the letter would, 
therefore, most likely be ach or acha, which, when the guttural sound 
disappeared from the language, would naturally become acca. Our 
English alphabetic names (except those of J, W, X, and Y) are 
borrowed from the French names, with which they coincide in 
spelling. We have, however, turned er (R) into av, in obedience to 
the same tendency which leads us to pronounce the word sergeant 
assargeant. The English name of Y is peculiar to this country, and its 
singularity has often been remarked. The reason “why we call Y 
wi” would seem to be as follows. ‘The original English power of y 
resembled that of the French w. As in the case of the other vowels, 
the sound expressed by the letter was taken as its name. When this 
sound became obsolete in the language, the nearest possible rendering 
of the alphabetic name was wé (pronounced oo ee), which would 
regularly develope into the modern wi. 

In reviewing the long and varied history which Mr. Taylor has so 
skilfully: expounded, and a small portion of which we have here 
attenipted to summarise, it is impossible not to be impressed by the 
completeness with which modern discoveries have established the 
universal prevalence of fixed natural law in a domain in which the 
earlier inquirers saw little but arbitrary caprice. The change in. the 
attitude of scientific investigation of this subject is strictly parallel to 
the revolution which has been effected in the study of organic nature 
by the adoption of the principle of evolution. So perfect, indeed, is 
the analogy, that Mr. Taylor, in describing the development of 
alphabetic symbols, falls naturally into the continual use of Darwinian 
language. The science of alphabets, in addition to its intrinsic 
interest, and the aid which it contributes to the solution of great 
historical problems, thus possesses a further claim to attention, as 
furnishing one more confirmation of the principle that the reign of 
natural law extends to the phenomena cf human progress no less than 
to the changes of the material universe. 

HENRY BRADLEY. 








LYNDHURST. 


OTHING is so interesting as the discussion of a many- 
sided character, which offers different modes of treatment 
according to various prejudices or the comparative mystery of the 
transactions in which it figured. The popular or even vulgar idea of 
Lord Lyndhurst has been that he was a sort of Machiavel, or a 
political adventurer, flexible in his views, and ready to take service 
with either side ; while old people who recall his earlier days repeat 
stories of a flexibility in other ways. Sir Theodore Martin has 
now been cleaning the old picture, has “got off” half a century 
of dirt, has restored, and varnished, and regilt the frame. This task, 
it seems, was done to the order of the family, and there is a feeling, on 
reading the defence, that the whole is more laboured and ingenious than 
convincing. There is too much of a favourite form, “ Would it be 
likely that Lord Campbell,” “Is it credible,” “A man would not 
have deserved the name,” &c. Many of Lord Campbell’s charges 
and vituperative attacks are disposed of by showing mistakes 
and inconsistencies in detail ; but the impression remains that the 
story is right in the main. But even these refutations seem halting 
and insufficient. Dealing with some of these first, we shall show from 
instances, trivial as they are, that they have little force as a refutation. 
Lord Lyndhurst was in court, Lord Campbell tells us, when 
he heard the news of his wife’s death. ‘“ He swallowed a large 
quantity of laudanum and set off to see her remains.” Now, says 
Sir T. Martin gravely, “had Lord Campbell really known anything 
of Lord Lyndhurst as a friend, he would have known that he took 
laudanum every night. Out of this practice Lord Campbell’s fiction 
was manufactured.” But had he not shown that he knew something 
“as a friend”? for a person that takes laudanum every night would 
most probably take it on a sudden shock of thiskind. The laudanum 
of the day-time may have been a fiction, but not, certainly, because 
it was also taken at night. Sir T. Martin virtually comes in aid of 
the story, though he does not see it. He also quotes Lyndhurst as 
praising a display of great loyalty, zeal, and unanimity. “ Strange 
words,” says Sir T. Martin, “for one supposed to be devotedly 
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attached to republican doctrines.” But he was merely speaking of 
the zeal of the volunteers in the defence of the country against the 
French. There were plenty of republican patriots of that kind. 
Lord Campbell speaks of Copley attending anniversary dinners to 
celebrate Fox’s return for Westminster and the acquittal of Hardy and 
Tooke. “ Now,” says Sir T. Martin, “the wanton recklessness of this 
statement is proved by a reference to dates. Fox’s election for 
Westminster took place in 1784, when Copley was twelve years old. 
Hardy and Tooke were tried in 1794 when Copley was at Cambridge.” 
Now, the “wanton recklessness” of this refutation might also be 
proved. by a reference to dates. Fox was again elected for Westminster 
six or seven years later, in 1791, and dinners were often held to 
celebrate it and other of his victories. Further, the anniversary of 
Hardy’s acquittal in its ordinary sense might surely be celebrated a 
dozen years after the event. This was what Lord Campbell meant. 
A legal story is quoted from the Zdinburgh Review as an instance 
of the fashion in which fictions are sent abroad. Lord Lyndhurst, it 
seems, used to relate how at the trial of Watson and Thistlewood 
his leader, Wetherall, suddenly collapsed in his speech; and how 
he himself, not being prepared to go on, was in mortal terror, when 
the other suddenly recovered himself and spoke for a day and a haif. 
But Sir T. Martin solemnly declares it incredible. A barrister who 
was not ready for his case would be “a disgrace to the gown he 
wore,” and “the greatest fool besides.” What were the facts? he asks. 
Wetherall rose late in the day—for twenty-two witnesses had been 
examined—and concluded his speech the same evening. There was 
no failure mentioned in the report. Next day, witnesses were 
examined and Lyndhurst spoke. But, surely, if the point of the story 


is made out, which it is here—namely, the surprise, the distress, and 


happy rescue—then what becomes of the “disgrace to the gown,” 
“the greatest fool,” &c.? Sir T. Martin shows that Wetherall spoke 
for a singularly short time, that Copley applied to have the examination 


of the witnesses postponed till next morning—a fair presumption that 


he wished for time. The thing is hardly worth minute investigation, 
but it may be said that there is not a barrister of eminence who is not 


occasionally surprised in this way, or comes into court unprepared, and 


this without deserving to have his gown stripped from his back. 
Then of a story so pleasantly told of his spouting in the Temple, 
debating so excitedly that the laundresses and other attendants 
gathered round the windows, a cry of fire was raised and the 
engine brought. This is gravely refuted as a moral imputation ; it is 
urged that the topics were purely legal, so he could not excite himself— 
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that the Temple is shut up at night. But, ¢ confra, do not some of 
the scouts live in the Temple, or have business there of nights 
bringing in suppers, oysters, &c., and could not one get excited 
and disputatious over a dry legal topic? But it is absurd arguing 
on stories. ‘Too much importance has been attached to the charge 
of his having been a Jacobin and having changed his opinions. 
But the real force of the accusations lay in his constant deniads. 
And this, too, joined with the curious cloud of shiftiness that seemed to 
attach to his political acts. There is a passage in Lord Campbell’s 
diary which he himself did not publish or use. When they were both 
rising men at the bar, Scarlett reminded him that he used to be called 
“ Jacobin Copley,” which the other said was a calumny invented at 
the time, on which Scarlett replied, “ I remember it perfectly.” 

Sir T. Martin gives subsiantial proof of the attentions and friend- 
liness of Sir R. Peel when Lord Lyndhurst was advanced in life. 
But Sir T. Martin tries to prove too much when he makes out that all 
the stories of previous hostility are Lord Campbell’s fictions. The 
latter mentions Peel studiously pretending not to pay attention when 
Lyndhurst was enforcing his views. But friendliness at a late period 
does not negative previous hostility. As well might Sir ‘T. Martin 
argue from the cordiality that now exists between Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Chamberlain that it was a pure fiction that only four years ago 
the latter had bitterly described him as the “ meanest of statesmen,” 
with much more coarse abuse. 

To show what little confidence Sir R. Peel had in Lyndhurst, 
Lord Campbell declares that he issued the famous Tamworth 
manifesto without consulting him. With some triumph Sir T. Martin 
asks what will be thought of such a statement, when the fact is that it 
was actually settled and adopted in Lord Lyndhurst’s own dining- 
room. ‘This at first seems to dispose of the imputation. But we find 
that it was a mere cabinet dinner—where Sir Robert showed it to all 
his colleagues when complete, to receive their approbation. The 
obvious meaning of Lord Campbell was that he had not consulted 
his important colleague on the paper and planned or drawn it up in 
concert with him. 

Again, Sir T. Martin has a curious lack of appreciation in trifling 
matters, which gives rise to reasonable suspicions of his judgment in 
greater ones. ‘Thus, he describes Lord Eldon advising his friend to 
choose a short title, saying it would be easily and quickly written, 
as he would have to sign it often. “He kept this friendly hint in 
view,” says Sir T. Martin, “and the result was” Zyndhurst—a long 
and rather difficult word to write. Sir T. Martin also decides that the 
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“Lives of the Chancellors” belong to the category of ‘unhappily long- 
lived books” which Charles Lamb declared “ no gentleman’s library 
should be without.” Lamb was not thinking of “long-lived books ” 
but of annual registers, Josephus, court calendars, and such dreary litera- 
ture, in which category the entertaining “ Lives of the Chancellors ” 
would never have been placed by “ Elia.” It is clear Sir T. Martin 
has the Caledonian impenetrability to a jest. Lord Campbell tells 
how he met Lyndhurst at a dinner, when the latter told him that “he 
had some thoughts of dying a Whig in order that he (Campbell) 
might deal mercifully with him” ; upon which Sir T. Martin exclaims 
in grave rebuke, “ Lyndhurst die a Whig!” 

Again, a character is greatly influenced by certain elements 
always found in the adventurer. Lyndhurst, it is well known, suffered 
all his life from money difficulties. He married two beautiful women, 
and, indeed, his general reputation, as I have heard from many old 
people, was that of a “ man of gallantry.” His second wife was the 
daughter of a certain L. Goldsmith, who wrote such books as “Crimes 
of Cabinets,” and it is enough to say, were subsequently imitated 
by Mr. G. W. M. Reynolds in his works. There are some extra- 
ordinary scenes detailed in the first edition of Mr. Greville’s book, 
in which the Duke of Cumberland behaved to the first Lady Lynd- 
hurst very grossly, and like a savage ; but when her husband became 
cognisant, it must be said he comported himself in a strangely pitiful 
undignified fashion. He certainly was too amiably obsequious and 
forbearing. Another significant fact is, that when the Peel Governmert 
set itself to gaining over the editor of the Zimes, the duty was en- 
trusted to Lord Lyndhurst, who at interviews and dinners at his house, 
succeeded in cementing a formal alliance with the great power, Mr. 
Barnes. 

In appraising Lyndhurst’s character it should always be kept in 
view that his contemporaries held him in suspicion. Wherever we 
look we are certain to find this distrust. A long list could be made 
of eminent persons who have recorded their unfavourable opinion of 
him. Lord Grey, Lord Tavistock, Lord Lansdowne, Lord Denman, 
Mr. Canning, Mr. Stanley, Scarlett, Lord George Bentinck, and 
many more, expressed unfavourable opinions of hischaracter. Lord 
Denman, one of the most just and honourable of men, declared he 
had betrayed his cause, which he had undertaken, for the sake of 
his own interests: a serious charge from sucha man. He spoke of 
him as a “ Mephistopheles,’ and described Canning as “ exposing 
the baseness and impudence of his conduct.” Lord Derby refused 
to serve with him, as did also Lord George Bentinck. Denman 
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also said he had been “a demagogue,” and he had been on the 
same circuit. 

On almost every change of Government we find this consistent 
politician being proposed to be continued in office by the incoming 
party. When the Tories fell in 1830, in a conversation with Mr. 
Greville, he seemed to say that a chancellorship ought to have 
been put in commission, and that he himself might have been 
called on to fill it in a few months. Without going deeply into 
politics, it certainly strikes one as singular that the appearance of 
Lyndhurst, in any striking situation, is always attended by some 
awkward shifty associations. A defence of some kind has to be 
offered, and there is an air of suspicion about. When the “true- 
blue” Tories declined serving under Mr. Canning, it seemed odd 
that Copley should have consented to join his ranks. That in this 
first step he should be looked on as a deserter is characteristic, and 
this is shown by a little sketch in “ Lord Kingsdown’s Recollec- 
tions ” :—“ Lord Lyndhurst was engaged to dine the following week 
at a large political party of his old colleagues,,I forget at what house, 
and, having abandoned them, to their great annoyance, he had some 
doubt whether he should keep his engagement. After consulting 
with his wife, however (the then Lady Lyndhurst), they determined 
that it would be cowardly to stay away, and that they would face it 
out. Lord Lyndhurst says that he took down to dinner Mrs, 
Arbuthnot, who did nothing but reproach and abuse him the whole 
time that he sat by her ; but Lady Lyndhurst was taken down by 
Lord Eldon, who was most marked in his attentions and courtesy to 
her, and in enabling her to overcome the awkwardness of the position 
in which she could not but feel she was placed.” Lord Kingsdown 
adds, significantly, “Soon after Lord Lyndhurst’s appointment, some 
new King’s Counsel were made, amongst others Brougham and my 
great friend (as he afterwards became) Bickersteth. These pro- 
motions sufficiently showed on what political support Canning 
relied.” In the suspicious transaction of Lyndhurst’s accepting the 
Chief Baronship from the Tories, Sir T. Martin appeals to 
Brougham’s eagerness that he should take the place, and his assu- 
rances that no pledge was given or asked for; it was a disinterested 
act done to secure a good judge for the public benefit. These im- 
partial appointments are so rare that one is inclined to be suspicious. 
The reason of Brougham’s eagerness is plainly revealed in his letters 
and cenduct—he wished to have a precedent which would help him, 
as he was feverishly anxious to get back to freedom and public life. 
But as to the disinterestedness on the part of Lords Grey and 
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Brougham, to which Sir T. Martin appeals, as proving that they had 
‘no proselytising views, let us turn to their letters. Lord Grey 
writing, says, “It would materially contribute to our ease and 
comfort in the House of Lords;” while Lord Brougham says 
himself, “ J¢ would be a great thing, as Lord Grey hoped, for the 
party—a hope which Lyndhurst’s conduct soon showed to be 
grievously fallacious.” So much for the public grounds of the ap- 
pointment ; it matters not that the hook did not land the fish though 
the bait was taken. The point is, the showing that there was an 
impression that Lyndhurst was in the market. He himself was 
uneasy as to the ugly look of the transaction—this being the second 
of his promotions which was regarded askance—and asked favour- 
able opinions from his friends. Sir T. Martin does not see that their 
answers are exceedingly guarded, Peel merely wishing that “it may 
promote his happiness, whether he accept or decline ; the duke, that 
he shall be happy at any arrangement that tends to give convenience, 
&c. ;” while another colleague bids him take the post “if he can 
accept with propriety ”"—which seems either to mean it was a matter 
for his own nice sense of propriety, or that, considering his known em- 
barrassments}in money matters, he might be privileged not to be too 
nice in matters of principle. Lyndhurst himself stated that the place 
came to him unsolicited, “ and further that he was certain to be sub- 
jected to so much obloquy and abuse that he was inclined to decline.” 
But here, again, the purely disinterested view is awkwardly disturbed 
by the vision of the beautiful Lady Lyndhurst, for whom, both Mr. 
Greville and Lord Brougham tell us, the venerable Grey had a gallant 
tendre. She herself told a friend that her admirer had given the place 
as a present for herself, to give to her husband. Thus, as I said, the 
transaction assumes a curious intriguing air. 

But let us come to the well-known coup détat in May, 1832, when the 
King restored the Tories, or made his attempt to restore them. There 
was something dramatic in this desperate effort, and one is inclined to 
pity the beguiled and deluded King. For, unfortunately, it is but too 
plain that it was not the result of mere resistance to the dictation of a 
ministry that had been for some time working in the King’s mind. 
The chief movers appear to have been Lord Munster and Lord 
Howe, Lyndhurst being their instrument. But there was a far higher 
personage engaged in the plot, for Lord Howe, the Queen’s dismissed 
chamberlain, wrote in January, 1831, to try and engage the Duke of 
Wellington in the affair— 


**T am now going to take a great liberty with you ; it is in strict confidence : 
to show you part of a letter I have just received from the Queen. Of course she 
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does not know that I have submitted her letter to you, and should you think it 
right to send me a few lines which might be shown to her, and of course to the 
unfortunate master, advert only to what I have said, not what I have shown you. 
. « « God knows whether the King is sincere or not, but is it not frightful to see 
him acting as he does, while at the same time he detests his agents ?” 


A copy of Her Majesty’s letter was enclosed : 
THE QUEEN TO LorD Howe. 
Pavilion, 18th January. 

My Lorp,—I thank you most sincerely for having communicated to me Lady 
Ely’s letter, which I have burnt, according to your wish, after its perusal: I read 
it to the King, who was as much pleased with it as I was. is eyes are open and 
see the griat difficultics in which he is placed. He sees everything in the right light, 
but I am afraid he is fixed that no other administration could be formed at present 
among your friends, and thinks they are aware of it themselves. How far he is 
right or not I cannot pretend to say, for I do not understand these important 
things, but I should like to know what the Duke of Wellington thinks, for he 
must be a good judge of this question. ” 

This is surely a significant communication ; and later, at a greater 
crisis, the Zimes (or rather Lord Brougham) declared “ The Queen 
has done it all.” This little backstairs plot might be fairly adduced 
in confirmation. 

__ But, notwithstanding the Queen’s doubts, matters advanced, 
and by March it was plain they had brought the King to agree with 
their plans. For we find the ex-chamberlain writing in this strain— 

‘* DEAR S1R,—I have just seen the King, and he has not any answer yet from 
Lord Grey, and nothing whatever passed between him and the King. ray, for 
Goa’s sake, have Peel ready.” 

Have Pel ready / But, alas, that was not tobe. And again— 

‘*Pray, my dear Duke, DEPEND UPON THE KING. Assure your party, if 

they will be s¢aunch, he will be so.” 
Which suggests Marshal MacMahon and the Fourtous, &c. The only 
difficulty was, who was to strike the blow. But the instrument had been 
found. What more natural than that the name of the pliant Lyndhurst 
should be suggested, and it was no mere coincidence, surely, that 
just as the King’s mind was ripe for action, the ex-chancellor 
should have brought forward and carried his famous motion. 

If we were told now-a-days that one of the chief justices had 
rushed to the House and defeated ministers on a bill which had 
been read twice in both Houses, and had then gone to the King and 
set about making a ministry, the cry would have been raised of scan- 
dalous indecency—outrage of all public decorum. But if, in addi- 


tion, it was found that the leader of his party in the House of Commons - 


had taken no share in the business, and that he had worked on his 
own hand, what conclusion would have been drawn? In the case of 
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Lyndhurst—all through his life suspected of intrigue—the warrantable 
presumption surely is that he had been prompted by the court party, 
and by his own ambition. For it is certain that no regular plans 
had been laid with the Duke or Sir R. Peel. The whole attitude 
of Lyndhurst through the business was, as usual, suspicious. We 
find him working in the background, moving the puppets—the few, 
as it proved, that he could get to work—including the poor Duke, 
who, almost alone, went loyally through his functions to the end. 
There is, it must be confessed, one difficulty in the case, viz., How 
couid he have made such a terrible miscalculation, or have entered 
into an enterprise so certain to fail? I fancy the only explanation 
could be—though there is little proof of it—that, knowing Peel would 
refuse, the bait of all power being in his hands was irresistible. 

The Duke’s account in the House of Lords was that the “ King 
sent for a noble and learned friend of mine, who informed me of His 
Majesty’s intentions, and I considered it my duty to enquire from 
others, for I was as impressed as His Majesty,” &c. Then, Lord 
Lyndhurst following, said “that in consequence of his interview with 
the King, he waited on the Duke.” But it is curious to find that with 
all his candour he made no allusion to his visit to Peel, and conse- 
quent rebuff. 

Having been with the King, and reached town at night, Lord 
Lyndhurst wrote to the Duke in this triumphant strain : 

**T have just returned from Windsor, and everything is, I think, well. ButI 
must see you for a few moments. Where shall I find you?” 

In half an hour the Duke replied, making this curious profession 
of faith : 

‘*T shall be very much concerned indeed if we cannot at least make an effort 
to enable the King to shake off the trammels of his tyrannical minister. I am 
perfectly ready to do whatever His Majesty may command me. I am as much 
averse to reform as I ever was.” 

The idea that Lord Lyndhurst could have himself undertaken 
to form a ministry was absurd; but the selection of the Duke of 
Wellington instead of Sir Robert Peel was no less so, as the event 
proved. Reaction, however, always thinks of a ménistére de poigne. 

** May 10h, 1832. 

‘“*My DEAR DUKE OF WELLINGTON,—The more I consider the subject of 
our consultations-—and I have considered it much—the more I am satisfied that 
you must consent to be the minister, or everything will fail. I am confident we 
can manage the affair, and the situation of the King is such that at all events it 
is our duty to try.” 

“Confident we can manage the affair,” “ you must be minister or 
everything will fail.” They did not manage the affair, and everything 


failed because the duke was minister. Never was there a prophecy 
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uttered so damaging for the sagacity of the prophet. The reseived 
attitude of Lord Lyndhurst in the whole affair, and the prognostica- 
tions of failure which he was to utter presently, give rise to suspicions, 
and it certainly seems likely that a man of such mental power and 
sagacity must have foreseen the issue at the very beginning. 

We need not go over the oft-told tale of the collapse of the whole 
plot and the ignominious surrender of the King, who was obliged to 
take back his old ministers. But is it too much to say that, while 
one has some respect for the Duke, who was “left in the lurch,” one 
feels little respect for the crafty man who had led the attack in the 
House, defeated ministers, and tried hard to supplant them and 
failed, bungling the matter in the most clumsy fashion. His situa- 
tion was indeed pitiable if not laughable. He had lost his office— 
and he had been chancellor for a few days ! 

While Lord Grey was waiting for a summons, the plan of the 
court party, now grown desperate, was to work the King up to a final 
act of resistance ; he, setting his back against the wall, was to make 
a general appeal to the country for aid. Lord Munster and the 
Duke of Buckingham here again come on the scene. While the 
letters were passing between the King and Lord Grey, the first: named 
nobleman was writing to the Duke of Wellington. 

‘* After thirteen hours, since the King’s answer last night to Lord Grey, his 
lordship is come. I know not what has passed, but the King repeated to me, five 
minutes before Lord Grey came in, that nothing should make him create peers. 
He is most stout. For God’s sake be sure, if the King is driven to the wall, of 
feel. An appeal to him and his countrymen could not be disregarded. 

In support of this policy, the Duke of Buckingham, who was in 
a state of excitement, addressed no fewer than three despatches to 
the Duke : at noon, at two o’clock, and at midnight. 

At two, he wrote, “I speak from AUTHORITY. Zhe King will not make peers. 
All depends upon Peel.” 

Then he asks, ‘* Would it be right to prepare Peel for this appeal to his 
allegiance as a subject ?” 

At midnight he wrote, ‘* Zhe person has been with me. . . . I asked whether 
the King would let the battle be fought out in the House of Lords between the 
parties, the King engaging not to make peers. The King, he said, would not 
make any peers. The King was pledged very deep indeed upon the other points.” 

How the unfortunate King was pressed at this moment may be 
gathered from what Sir D. Le Marchant heard, viz., that “ during 
this interval the hopes of the Tories revived ; and the Queen, who 
had warmly espoused their cause, wrote, even after the King had 
seen Lord Grey, to an intimate friend, “‘I do not despair yet. Lord 
Dover told me that he had seen the letter.” 
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Then all intrigues were suspected, and were with good reason 
laid to the account of Lord Munster, who was at last driven by the 
many “calumnies” to defend himself in the House. To us who 
have just read his letters and followed his rather tortuous proceedings 
it seems scarcely a candid one. 

** He would take the opportunity of alluding to certain aspersions which had 
been cast upon his character out of doors. He was at first inclined to consider 
these calumnies hardly worthy of notice, being convinced that those who knew 
his character would need no other proof of their falsehood ; but as they had been 
very generally disseminated, he thought, upon consideration, that it would be as 
well publicly to refute them. It had been stated that he had unhandsomely in- 
trigued against Earl Grey’s Government, and endeavoured to undermine that 
noble lord’s Administration. This was a very serious charge ; but he would con- 
vince their lordships, by a short and simple statement, that it could not with any 
justice be imputed to him. The truth was, that for six months before, and for 
four-and-twenty hours after the resignation of his Majesty’s ministers had been 
accepted, it was, from certain circumstances, out of his power to act in the 
manner imputed to him, even if he had been so unworthily inclined.” 


Mr. Ticknor was assured by Lord Althorpe that Lyndhurst, how- 
ever clever, was “ entirely unprincipled ;” telling how, on a particular 
Government Bill, he found the Solicitor-General, Copley, opposing 
him, he went over and reminded him of what he had said to him in 
private ; to which Copley made no reply but a hearty laugh. It seems 
Lord Eldon was opposed to it, and his promotion then depended on 
Lord Eldon. Even old Sir R. Heron has a story how Eyre, the 
surgeon, called upon his friend and neighbour Lord Lyndhurst, soon 
after he had ratted. “I find,” said he, “ your lordship has changed 
your politics.” “Yes,” said Lady Lyndhurst, “and is ready to 
change them again, if you will make it worth his while.” 

PERCY FITZGERALD. 
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BARBARIAN WARFARE. 


NEGRO, of whom a missionary once inquired why he put 
himself to such needless pain as he saw him endure in the 
process of furrowing his face with scars, replied, as though the reason 
were obvious : “For honour, and that people on seeing me may say, 
There goes a man of heart.” 

Ridiculous as this negro’s idea of the requirements of honour 
must appear to us, it bears a sufficient resemblance to other notions 
of the same kind that have passed current in the world at different 
times to satisfy us of the extreme variability of the sentiment in 
question. Czesar with difficulty built a bridge across the Rhine, 
chiefly because he held it beneath his own dignity, or the Roman 
people’s, for his army to cross it in boats. The Celts of old.thought it 
as ignominious to fly from an inundation, or from a burning or falling 
house, as to retreat from an enemy. ‘The Spartans considered it in- 
glorious to pursue a flying foe, or to be killed in storming a besieged 
city. The same Gauls who gloried in broadsword-wounds would 
almost go mad with shame if wounded by an arrow or other missile 
that only left an imperceptible mark. The use of letters was once 
thought dishonourable by all the European nations. Marshal Mont- 
luc, in the sixteenth century, considered it a sign of abnormal over- 
bookishness for a man to prefer to spend a night in his study than to 
spend it in the trenches, though, now, a contrary taste would be 
thought by most men the mark of a fool. 

Such are some of the curious ideas of honour that have prevailed 
at different times. Wherein we seem to recognise not merely change 
but advance ; one chief difference between the savage and civilised 
state lying in the different estimates entertained in either of martiai 
prowess and of military honour. We laugh nowadays at the ancient 
Britons who believed that the souls of all who had followed any 
other pursuit than that of arms, after a despised life and an un 
lamented death, hovered perforce over fens and marshes, unfit to 
mingle with those of warriors in the higher and brighter regions ; nt 
the horsemen who used before death to wound themselves with their 
spears, in order to obtain that admission to Walhalla which was 
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denied to all who failed to die upon a battle field ; or at the Spaniards, 
who, when Cato disarmed them, preferred a voluntary death to a life 
destined to be spent without arms.' No civilised warrior would 
pride himself, as Fijian warriors did, on being generally known as the 
** Waster” or “ Devastator” of such-and-such a district ; the most 
he would look for would be a title and perhaps a perpetual pension 
for his descendants. We have nothing like the custom of the North 
American tribes, among whom different marks on a warrior’s robe 
told at a glance whether his fame rested on the slaughter of a man or 
a woman, or only on that of a boy ora girl. We are inferior in this 
respect to the Dacota tribes, among whom an eagle’s feather with a 
red spot on it denoted simply the slaughter of an enemy, the same 
feather with a notch and the sides painted red, that the said enemy 
had had his throat cut, whilst according as the notches were on one 
side or on both, or the feather partly denuded, anyone could tell 
after how many others the hero had succeeded in touching the dead 
body of a fallen foe. The stride is clearly a great one from Pyrrhus, 
the Epirot king, who, when asked which of two musicians he thought 
the better, only deigned to reply that Polysperchon was the general, to 
Napoleon, the French emperor, who conferred the cross of the Legion 
of Honour on Crescentini the singer. 

And as the pursuit of arms comes with advancing civilisation to 
occupy a lower level as compared with the arts of peace, so the 
belief is the mark of a more polished people that the rapacity and 
cruelty which belong to the war customs of a more backward nation 
or of an earlier time, are absent from their own. They invent the 
expression civilised warfare to emphasize a distinction they would 
fain think inherent in the nature of things ; and look, by its help, 
even on the mode of killing an enemy, with a moral vision that is 
conveniently distorted. How few of us, for example, but see the 
utmost barbarity in sticking a man with an assegai, yet none whatever 
in doing so with a bayonet? And why should we pride ourselves on 
not mutilating the dead, while we have no scruples as to the extent 
to which we mutilate the living? We are shocked at the mention of 
barbarian tribes who poison their arrows, or barb their darts, yet our- 
selves think nothing of the frightful gangrenes caused by the copper 
cap in the Minié rifle-ball, and reject, on the score of the expense of 
the change, the proposal that bullets of soft lead, which cause need- 
less pain, should no longer be used among the civilised powers for 
small-arm ammunition.” 

1 Livy, xxxiv. 17. 

* As at the Brussels Conference, 1874, when such a proposal was made by the 
member for Sweden and Norway. 
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But whilst the difference in these respects between barbarism and 
civilisation is thus one that rather touches the surface than the sub- 
stance of war, the result is inevitably in either state a different code 
of military etiquette and sentiment, though the difference is far less 
than in any other points of comparison between them. When the 
nations of Christendom therefore came in contact with unknown 
and savage races, whose customs seemed different from their own 
and little worthy of attention, they assumed that the latter recognised 
no laws of war, much as some of the earlier travellers denied the 
possession or faculty of speech to people whose language they could 
not interpret. From which assumption the practical inference 
followed, that the restraints which were held sacred between enemies 
who inherited the same traditions of military honour had no need to 
be observed in hostilities with the heathen world. It is worth while, 
therefore, to show how baseless was the primary assumption, and 
how laws of war, in no way disimilar to those of Europe, may be 
detected in the military usages of barbarism. 

To spare the weak and helpless was and is a common rule in the 
warfare of the less civilised races. The Guanches of the Canary Islands, 
says an old Spanish writer, “held it as base and mean to molest or 
injure the women and children of the enemy, considering them as 
weak and helpless, therefore improper objects of their resentment ; 
neither did they throw down or damage houses of worship.”! The 
Samoans considered it cowardly to kill a woman :? and in America 
the Sioux Indians and Winnebagoes, though barbarous enough in other 
respects, are said to have shown the conventional respect to the 
weaker sex.* The Basutos of South Africa, whatever may be their 
customs now, are declared by Casalis, one of the first French 
Protestant missionaries to their country, to have respected in their 
wars the persons of women, children, and travellers, and to have 
spared all prisoners who surrendered, granting them their liberty on 
the payment of ransom.‘ 

Few savage races were of a wilder type than the Abipones of 
South America ; yet Dobritzhoffer, the Jesuit missionary, assures us 
not only that they thought it unworthy of them to mangle the bodies 
of dead Spaniards, as other savages did, but that they generally spared 
the unwarlike, and carried away boys and girls uninjured. The 
Spaniards, Indians, Negrces, or Mulattoes whom they took in war 


1 In Pinkerton, xvi. 817. 

2 Turner’s Mineteen Years in Samoa, 304. 
* Schoolcraft’s Judian Tribes, iv. 52. 

4 The Basutos, 223. 
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they did not treat like captives, but with kindness and indulgence like 
children. Dobritzhoffer never saw a prisoner punished by so much 
as by a word or a blow, but he bears testimony to the compassion and 
confidence often displayed to captives by their conquerors. It is 
common to read of the cruelty of the Red Indians to their captives ; 
but Loskiel, another missionary, declares that prisoners were often 
adopted by the victors to supply the place of the slain, and that even 
Europeans, when it came to an exchange of prisoners, sometimes 
refused to return to their own countrymen. In Virginia notice was 
sent before war to the enemy, that in the event of their defeat, the 
lives of all should be spared who should submit within two 
days’ time. 

Loskiel gives some other rather curious testimony about the Red 
Indians. ‘ When war was in contemplation they used to admonish 
each other to hearken to the good and not to the evil spi-its, the 
former alwaysrecommending peace. They seem,” he adds with surprise, 
“to have had no idea of the devil as the prince of darkness before 
the Europeans came into the country.” The symbol of peace was the 
burial of the hatchet or war-club in the ground ; and when the tribes 
renewed their covenants of peace, they exchanged certain belts of 
friendship which were singularly expressive. The principal belt was 
white, with black streaks down each side and a black spot at each 
end: the black spots represented the two people, and the white 
streak between them signified, that the road between them was now 
clear of all trees, brambles, and stones, and that every hindrance was 
therefore removed from the way of perfect harmony. 

The Athenians used the same language of symbolism when they 
declared war by letting a lamb loose into the enemy’s country : this 
being equivalent to saying, that a district full of the habitations of 
men should shortly be turned into a pasture for sheep.' 

The Fijians used to spare their enemy’s fruit trees ; the Tongan 
islanders held it as sacrilege to fight within the precincts of the burial 
place of a chief, where the greatest enemies were obliged to meet 
as friends. 

Most of the lower races recognise the inviolability of ambassadors 
and heralds; and have well-established emblems of a truce or 
armistice. The wish for peace, which the Zulu king in vain sought 
from his. English invaders by the symbol of an elephant’s tusk (1879), 
was conveyed in the Fiji Islands by a whale’s tooth, in the Sandwich 
by a young plantain tree or green branch of the ti plant, and among 
most North American tribes by a white flag of skin or bark. The 


1 Potter’s Grecian Antiquities, ii. 69. 
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Samoan symbol for an act of submission in deprecation of further 
hostilities conveys some indication of the possible origin of these 
pacific symbols. The conquered Samoan would carry to his victor 
some bamboo sticks, some firewood, and some small stones ; for as a 
piece of split bamboo was the original Samoan kuife, and small stones 
and firewood were used for the purpose of roasting pigs, this symbol 
of submission was equivalent to saying: “Here we are, your pigs, to 
be cooked if you please, and here are the materials wherewith to do 
it.”' In the same way the elephant’s tusk or the whale’s tooth may 
be a short way of saying tothe victor: “ Yours isthe strength of the 
elephant or the whale ; we recognise the uselessness of fighting with 
you.” 

In the same way many savage tribes take the greatest pains to 
impress the terms of treaties as vividly as possible on the memory of 
the contracting parties by striking and intelligible ceremonies. In 
the Sandwich Islands, a wreath woven conjointly by the leaders of 
either side and placed in a temple was the chief symbol of peace. On 
the Fiji Islands, the combatant forces would meet and throw down 
their weapons at one another’s feet. ‘The Tahitians wove a wreath of 
green boughs, furnished by each side ; exchanged two young dogs ; 
and having also made a band of cloth together, deposited the wreath 
and the band in the temple, with imprecations on the side which 
should first violate so solemn a treaty of peace.? On the Hervey 
Islands, the token of the cessation of war was the breaking of a num- 
ber of spears against a large chestnut tree ; the almost imperishable 
coral tree was planted in the valleys to signify the hope that the 
peace might last as long as the tree ; and after the drum of peace had 
been solemnly beaten round the island, it was unlawful for any man 
to carry a weapon, or to cut down any iron-wood, which he might 
turn into an implement of destruction. 

Even the custom of proclaiming that a war is not undertaken 
against a people but against its rulers is not unknown in savage life. 
The Ashantee army used to strew leaves on their march, to signify 
that their hostility was not with the country they passed through but 
only with the instigators of the war ; they told the Fantees that they 
had no war with them collectively, but only with some of them.* How 
common a military custom this appeal to the treason of an enemy is, 
notwithstanding the rarity of its success, everybody knows. When, for 
instance, the Anglo-Zulu war began, it was solemnly proclaimed that 
the British Government had no quarrel with the Zulu people : it was 


' Turner’s Samoa, 298. 2 Ellis’s Polynesian Rescarches, i: 275. 
8 Hutton’s Voyage to Africa, 1821, 337. 
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a war against the Zulu king, not against the Zulu nation. (Jan. 11, 
1879.) So were the Ashantees told by the English invading force ; 
so were the Afghans ; so were the Egyptians ; and so were the French 
by the Emperor William before his merciless hordes laid waste and 
desolate some of the fairest provinces of France. And yet this appeal 
to treason, this premium on a people’s disloyalty, is the regular 
precursor of wars, wherein destruction for its own sake, the burning 
of grain and villages for the mere pleasure of the flames, forms almost 
invariably the most prominent feature. The military view always 
prevails over the civil, of the meaning of hostilities that have no 
reference to a population but only to its government. In the Zulu 
war, for instance, in spite of the above proclamation, the lieutenant- 
general ordered raids to be made into Zululand for the express pur- 
pose of burning empty kraals or villages ; defending such procedure 
by the usual military logic, that the more the natives at large felt the 
strain of the war, the more anxious they would be to see it concluded ; 
and it was quite in vain for the lieutenant-governor of Natal to 
argue that the burning of empty kraals would neither do much harm 
to the Zulus nor good to the English ; and that whereas the war had 
been begun on the ground that it was waged against the Zulu king 
and not against his nation, such conduct was calculated to alienate 
from the invaders the whole of the Zulu people, including those who 
were well disposed to them. Such arguments hardly ever prevail 
over that passion for wanton destruction and for often quite unneces- 
sary slaughter, which finds a ready and comprehensive shelter under 
the wing of military exigencies. 

The assumption, therefore, that savage races are ignorant of all 
laws of war, or incapable of learning them, would seem to be based 
rather on our indifference about their customs than on the realities of 
the case, seeing that the preceding evidence to the contrary results 
only from a cursory inquiry. But whatever value there may be in 
our own laws of war, as helping to constitute a real difference between 
savage and civilised warfare, the best way to spread the blessing of a 
knowledge of them would clearly be for the more civilised races to 
adhere to them strictly in all wars waged with their less advanced 
neighbours. An English commander, for instance, should no more 
set fire to the capital of Ashantee or Zululand for so paltry a pretext 
as the display of British power than he would set fire to Paris or 
Berlin ; he should no more have villages or granaries burnt in Africa 
or Afghanistan than he would in Normandy; and he should no 
more keep a Zulu envoy or truce-bearer in chains ' than he would so 

? Colenso and Durnford’s Zu/u War, 364, 379 
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deal with the bearer of a white flag from a Russian or Italian 
enemy. 

The reverse principle, which is yet in vogue, that with barbarians 
you must or may be barbarous, leads to some curious illustrations of 
civilised warfare when it comes in conflict with the less civilised 
races. In one of the Franco-Italian wars of the sixteenth century, 
more than 2,000 women and children took refuge in a large moun- 
tain cavern, and were there suffocated by a party of French soldiers, 
who set fire to a quantity of wood, straw, and hay, which they stacked 
at the mouth of the cave ; but it was considered so shameful an act, 
that the Chevalier Bayard had two of the ringleaders hung at the 
cavern’s mouth.'! Yet when the French general Pélissier in this cen- 
tury suffocated the unresisting Algerians in their caves, it was even 
defended as no worse than the shelling of a fortress ; and there is 
evidence that gun-cotton was not unfrequently used to blast the 
entrance to caves in Zululand in which men, women, and children 
had hoped to find shelter against an army which professed only to be 
warring with their king.? 

The following description of the way in which, in the Ashantee 
war, the English forces obtained native carriers for their transport 
service is not without its instruction in this respect :— 

“We took to kidnapping upon a grand scale. Raids were made 
on all the Assin villages within reach of the line of march, and the 
men, and sometimes the women, carried off and sent up the country 
under guard, with cases of provisions. Lieutenant . . . . 
rendered immense service in this way. Having been for some time 
Commandant of Accra, he knew the coast and many of the chiefs ; 
and having a man-of-war placed at his disposal, he went up and down 
the coast, landing continually, having interviews with chiefs, and 
obtaining from them large numbers of men and women ; or when 
this failed, landing at night with a party of soldiers, surrounding 
villages, and sweeping off the adult population, leaving only a few 
women to look after the children. In this way, in the course of a 
month, he obtained several thousands of carriers.” 3 

And then a certain school of writers talk of the love and respect 
for the British Empire which these exhibitions of our might are 
calculated to win from the inferior races! The Ashantees are 
disgraced by the practice of human sacrifices, and the Zulus have 


1 Petitot’s A/émoires, xv. 329. 

? The evidence is collected in Cetschwayo’s Dutchman, 99-103. 

* Henty’s March to Coomassie, 443. Compare Reade’s Ashantee Campaign, 
241-2, 
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many a barbarous usage ; but no amount of righteous indignation on 
that account justifies such dealings with them as those above 
described. If it does, we can no longer condemn the proceedings of 
tlie Spaniards in the New World. For we have to remember that it 
was not only the Christianity of the Inquisition, or Spanish com- 
merce, that they wished to spread ; not mere gold nor new lands that 
they coveted, but that they also strove for such humanitarian objects 
as the abolition of barbarous customs like the Mexican human 
sacrifices. ‘The Spaniards that saw these cruel sacrifices,” wrote a 
contemporary, the Jesuit Acosta, “resolved with all their power to 
abolish so detestable and cursed a butchery ofmen.” The Spaniards 
of the sixteenth century were in intention or expression every whit 
as humane as we English of the nineteenth. Yet their actions have 
been a reproach to their name ever since. Cortes subjected 
Guatamozin, king of Mexico, to torture. Pizarro had the Inca of 
Peru strangled at the stake. Alvarado invited a number of Mexicans 
to a festival, and made it an opportunity to massacre them. Sandoval 
had 60 caziques and 4oo nobles burnt at one time, and compelled 
their relations and children to witness their punishment. The Pope 
Paul had very soon (1537) to issue a bull, to the effect that the 
Indians were really men and not brutes, as the Spaniards soon affected 
to regard them. 

The whole question was, moreover, argued out at that time 
between Las Casas and Sepulveda, historiographer to the Emperor 
Charles V. Sepulveda contended that more could be effected against 
barbarism by a month of war than by 1oo years of preaching ; and 
in his famous dispute with Las Casas at Valladolid in 1550, 
defended the justice of all wars undertaken against the natives of the 
New World, either on the ground of their sin and wickedness, or on 
the plea of protecting the natives themselves from the cruelties of 
their own fellow-countrymen ; the latter plea being one to which in 
recent English wars a prominent place has been always given. Las 
Casas replied—and his reply is unanswerable—that even human sacri- 
fices are a smaller evil than indiscriminate warfare. He might have 
added that military contact between people unequally civilised does 
more to barbarise the civilised than to civilise the barbarous popula- 
tion. It is well worthy of notice and reflection that the European 
battle-fields became distinctly more barbarous after habits of 
greater ferocity had been acquired in wars beyond the Atlantic, 
in which the customary restraints were forgotten, and the ties of 
a common human nature dissolved by the differences of religion 
and race. 
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The same effect resulted in Roman history, when the extended 
dominion of the Republic brought her armies into contact with foes 
beyond the sea. The Roman annalists bear witness to the deteriora- 
tion that ensued both in their modes of waging war and in the 
national character.'' It is in an Asiatic war that we first hear of a 
Roman general poisoning the springs? ; in a war for the possession 
of Crete that the Cretan captives preferred to poison themselves 
rather than suffer the cruelties inflicted on them by Metellus* ; in 
the Thracian war that the Romans cut off their prisoners’ hands, as 
Cesar afterwards did those of the Gauls.‘ And we should remember 
" that a practical English statesman like Cobden foresaw, as a possible 
evil result of the closer relations between England and the East, a 
similar deterioration in the national character of his countrymen. 
“With another war or two,” he wrote, “in India and China, the 
English people would have an appetite for bull-fights, if not for 
gladiators.” ° 

Nor is there often any compensation for such results in the im- 
proved condition of the tribes whom it is sought to civilise after the 
method recommended by Sepulveda. The happiest fate of the 
populations he wished to see civilised by the sword was where they 
anticipated their extermination or slavery by a sort of voluntary 
suicide. In Cuba, we are told that “they put themselves to death, 
whole families doing so together, and villages inviting other villages 
to join them in a departure from a world that was no longer toler- 
able.”® And so it was in the other hemisphere ; the Ladrone 
islanders, reduced by the sword and the diseases of the Spaniards, 
took measures intentionally to diminish their numbers and to check 
population, preferring voluntary extinction to the mercies of the 
Jesuits ; till now a leper’s hospital is the only building left on what 
was once one of the most populous of their islands. 

It must, however, be admitted in justice to the Spaniards, that 
the principles which governed their dealings with heathen races 
infected more or less the conduct of colonists of all nationalities. A 
real or more often a pretended zeal for the welfare of native tribes 
came among all Christian nations to co-exist with the doctrine, that 
in case of conflict with them the common restraints of war might be 
put in abeyance. What, for instance, can be worse than this, told of 
the early English settlers in America by one of themselves? “The 
Plymouth men came in the mean time to Weymouth, and there pre- 


 Florus, ii. 19; iii. 43 Velleius Paterculus, ii. 1. ? Jbid. ii. 2. 
8 Jbid. iii. 7. * Ibid. 4; Casar de Bello Gallico, ix. 44. 
5 Morley’s Codden, ii. 355. ® Sir A. Helps’s Las Casas, 29. 
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tended to feast the savages of those parts, bringing with them forks 
and things for the purpose, which they set before the savages. They 
ate thereof without any suspicion of any mischief, who were taken 
upon a watchword given, and with their own knives hanging about 
their necks were by the Plymouth planters stabbed and slain.” ! 
Among the early English settlers it soon came to de thought, says 
Mather, a religious act to kill an Indian. In the latter half of the 
seventeenth century both the French and English authorities adopted 
the custom of scalping and of offering rewards for the scalps of their 
Indian enemies. In 1690 the most healthy and vigorous Indians 
taken by the French “ were sold in Canada, the weaker were sacri- 
ficed and scalped, and for every scalp they had a premium.”? Caleb 
Lyman, who afterwards became an elder of a church at Boston, left 
an account of the way in which he himself and five Indians surprised 
a wigwam, and scalped six of the seven persons inside, so that each 
might receive the promised reward. On their petition to the great 
and general court they received #31 each, and Penhallow says not 
only that they probably expected eight times as much, but that at the 
time of writing the province would have readily paid a sum of £800 
for a similar service.? Captain Lovewell, says the same contempo- 
rary eulogist of the war that lasted from July 1722 to December 
1725, “from Dunstable with thirty volunteers went northward, who 
marching several miles up country came on a wigwam where were 
two Indians, one of whom they killed and the other took, for which 
they received the promised bounty of £ 100 a scalp, and two shillings 
and sixpence a day besides.” (December 19, 1724.) At the sur- 
prise of Norridjwock “the number of dead which we scalped were 
26, besides Mr. Rasle the Jesuit, who was a bloody incendiary.”> It 
is evident that these very liberal rewards must have operated as a 
frequent cause of Indian wars, and made the colonists open-eared to 
tales of native outrages ; indeed the whites sometimes disguised 
themselves like Indians, and robbed like Indians, in order, it would 
appear, the more effectually to raise the war-cry against them.® 
Since the Spaniards first trained bloodhounds in Cuba to hunt 
the Indians, the alliance between soldiers and dogs has been a 


1 T. Morton’s Mew England Canaan, 1637, iii. 

2 Belknap’s Mew Hampshire, i. 262. 

* Penhallow’s Zndian Wars, 1726, republished 1859, 31-3. ‘ Jbid. 105, 6. 

5 Jbid. 103. For further details of this debased military practice, see Adair’s 
History of American Indians, 245; Kercheval’s History of the Valley of Virginia, 
263; Drake’s Biography and History of the Indians, 210, 373; Sullivan’s History 
of Maine, 251. 

* Kercheval’s Virginia, 113, * 
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favourite one in barbarian warfare. The Portuguese used them in 
Brazil when they hunted the natives for slaves.!| And an English 
officer in a treatise he wrote in the last century as a sort of military 
guide to Indian warfare suggested coolly : “Every light horseman 
ought to be provided with a bloodhound, which would be useful to 
find out the enemies’ ambushes and to follow their tracks. They 
would seize the naked savages, and at least give time to the horse- 
men to come up with them.”? In the Molucca Islands the use of 
two bloodhounds against a native chief was the cause of a great 
confederacy between all the islands to shake off the Spanish and 
Portuguese yoke.* And even in the war waged by the United 
States in Florida from 1838 to 1840, General Taylor was authorised 
to send to Cuba for bloodhounds to scent out the Indians ; nor, 
according to one account, was their aid resorted to in vain.* 

Poison too has been called in aid. Speaking of the Yuta Indians, 
a traveller assures us that “as in Australia, arsenic and corrosive 
sublimate in springs and provisions have diminished their number.” 
And in the same way “poisoned rum helped to exterminate the 
Tasmanians.” © 

But there is worse yet in this direction. The Portuguese in 
Brazil, when the importation of slaves from Africa rendered the 
capture of the natives less desirable than their extermination, left the 
clothes of persons who had died of small-pox or scarlet fever to be 
found by them in the woods.’ And the caravan traders from the 
Missouri to Santa Fé are said, by the same method or in presents of 
tobacco, to have communicated the small-pox to the Indian tribes of 
that district in 1831.8 The enormous depopulation of most tribes 
by the small-pox since their acquaintance with the whites is one of 
the most remarkable results in the history of their mutual connection ; 
nor is it likely ever to be known to what extent the coincidence was 
accidental. 

It is pleasant to turn from these practical illustrations of the 
theory that no laws of war need be regarded in hostilities with savage 
tribes to the only recorded trial of a contrary system, and to find, 


1 Eschwege’s Brazil, i. 186; Tschudi’s Retsen durch Sudamerika, i. 262. 

? Parkman’s Expedition against Ohie Jndians, 1764, 117. 

® Argensola, Les Jsles Molucques, i. 60. 

‘ Drake’s Biography and History of the Indians, 489, 490. 

* R. C. Burton’s City of the Saints, 576; Eyre’s Centraé Australia, ii. 175-9. 

® Borwick’s Last of the Tasmanians, 58. 

7 Tschudi’s Reisen, ii. 262. 

8 Maccoy’s Baptist Indian Missions, 441; Froebel’s Sezen Years in Central 
America, 272; Wallace’s Travels on the Amaton, 326, 
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not only that it is associated with one of the greatest names in 
English history, but also that the success it met with fully justifies 
the suspicion and disfavour with which the commoner usage is 
beginning to be regarded. The Indians, with whom Penn made his 
famous treaty in 1682 (of which Voltaire said that it was the only 
treaty that was never ratified by an oath, and the only treaty that 
was never broken), were of the same Algonquin race with whom the 
Dutch had scarcely ever kept at peace, and against whom they had 
warred in the customary ruthless fashion of those times. The treaty 
was based on the principle of an adjustment of differences by a 
tribunal of an equal number of Red men and of White. ‘ Penn,” 
says the historian, “‘came without arms ; he declared his purpose to 
abstain from violence, he had no message but peace, and not one 
drop of Quaker blood was ever shed by an Indian.”! For more 
than 70 years, from 1682 to 1754, when the French war broke out, 
in short, during the whole time that the Quakers had the principal 
share in the government of Pennsylvania, the history of the Indians 
and Whites in that province was free from the tale of murders and 
hostilities that was so common in other districts ; so that the single 
instance in which the experiment of equal laws and forbearance has 
been patiently persevered in, can at least boast of a success that in 
support of the contrary system it were very difficult to find for an 
equal number of years in any other part of the world. 

It may also be said against Sepulveda’s doctrine, that the habits 
of a higher civilisation, where they are really worth spreading, spread 
more easily and with more permanent effect among barbarous 
neighbours by the mere contagion of a better example than by the 
teaching of fire and sword. Some of the Dyak tribes in Borneo are 
said to have given up human sacrifices from the better influences of 
the Malays on the coast district.2 The Peruvians, according to 
Prescott, spread their civilisation among their ruder neighbours more 
by example than by force, “ Far from provoking hostilities, they 
allowed time for the salutary example of their own institutions to 
work its effect, trusting that their less civilised neighbours would 
submit to their sceptre from a conviction of the blessings it would 
secure to them.” They exhorted them to lay aside their cannibalism, 
their human sacrifices, and their other barbarities ; they employed 
negotiation, conciliatory treatment, and presents to leading men 
among the tribes ; and only if all these means failed did they resort 

' Bancroft’s United States, ii. 383-5; and compare Clarkson’s Zife of Penn 


chaps. 45 and 46. 
2 Brook’s Zen Years in Sarawak, i. 74. 
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to war, but to war which at every stage was readily open to proposi- 
tions of peace, and in which any unnecessary outrage on the persons 
or property cf their enemy was punished with death. 

Something will have been done for the cause of this better 
method of civilising the lower races, if we forewarn and forearm our- 
selves against the symptoms of hostilities with them by a thorough 
understanding of the conditions which render such hostilities prob- 
able. For as an outbreak of fever is to some extent preventible by a 
knowledge of the conditions which make for fevers, so may the outbreak 
of war be averted by a knowledge of the laws which govern their 
appearance, The experience which we owe to history in this respect 
is amply sufficient to enable us to generalise with some degree of 
confidence and certainty as to the causes or steps which produce 
wars or precede them ; and from the remembrance of our dealings 
with the savage races of South Africa we may forecast with some 
misgivings the probable course of our connection with a country like 
New Guinea. 

A colony of Europeans ia proximity with barbarian neighbours 
naturally desires before long an increase of territory at the expense 
of the latter. The first sign of such a desire is the expedition of 
missionaries into the country, who not only serve to spy it out for the 
benefit of the colony, but invariably weaken the native political force 

_by the creation of a division of feeling, and of an opposition between 
the love of old traditions and the temptation of novel customs and 
ideas. ‘Ihe innovating pariy, being at first the smaller, consisting 
of the feeblest and poorest members of the community, and of 
those who gladly flock to the mission-stations for refuge from their 
offences against tribal law, the missionaries soon perceive the impos- 
sibility of further success without the help of some external aid. The 
help of a friendly force can alone turn the balance of influence in 
their favour, and they soon learn to contemplate with complacency 
tae advantages of a military conquest of the natives by the colony or 
mother-country. The evils of war are cancelled, in their eyes, by 
the delusive visions of ultimate benefit, and, in accordance with a 
not uncommon perversion of the moral sense, an end that is assumed 
to be religious is made to justify measures that are the reverse. 

When the views and interests of the colonial settlers and of the 
missionaries have thus, inevitably but without design, fallen into 
harmony, a war is certain to be not far distant. Apparently acci- 
dental, it is in reality as certain as the production of green from a 
mixture of blue and yellow. Some dispute about boundaries, some 
passing act of violence, will serve for a reason of quarrel, which will 
presently be supported by a fixed array of collateral pretexts, The 
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press readily lends its aid ; and in a week the colony trembles, or 
affects to tremble, from a panic of invasion, and’vials of virtue are 
expended on the vices of the barbarians which have been for years 
tolerated with equanimity or indifference. Their customs are painted 
in the blackest colours ; the details of savage usages are raked up 
from old books of travel ; rumours of massacres and injuries are 
sedulously propagated ; and the whole country is represented as in 
such a state of anarchy, that the majority of the population, in their 
longing for deliverance from their own rulers, would gladly welcome 
even a foreign conqueror. In short, a war against them comes 
speedily to be regarded as a war in their behalf, as the last word 
of philanthropy and beneficence ; and the atrocities that subsequently 
ensue are professedly undertaken, not against the unfortunate people 
who endure them, but to liberate them from the ruler of their choice 
or sufferance, in whose behalf they fight to the death. 

To every country, therefore, which would fain be spared from 
these discreditable wars with barbarian tribes on the borders of its 
colonies, it is clear that the greatest caution is necessary against the 
abuses of missiorary propagandism. The almost absolute failure of 
missions in recent centuries, and more especially in the nineteenth, 
is intimately associated with the greater political importance which 
the improved facilities of travel and intercourse have conferred upon 
them. Everyone has heard how Catholicism was persecuted in 


Japan, till at last the very profession of Christianity was made a ° 


capital crime in that part of the world. But a traveller, who knew 
the East intimately at the time, explains how it was that the Jesuits’ 
labours resulted so disastrously. On the outbreak of civil dissensions 
in Japan, “the Christian priests thought it a proper time for them to 
settle their religion on the same foundation that Mahomet did his, by 
establishing it in blood. Their thoughts ran on nothing less than 
extirpating the heathen out of the land, and they framed a con- 
spiracy of raising an army of 50,000 Christians to murder their 
countrymen, that so the whole island might be illuminated by 


- Christianity such as it was then.”' And in the same way, a modern 


writer, speaking of the very limited success of missions in India, has 
asserted frankly that “in despair many Christians in India are driven 
to wish and pray that some one, or some way, may arise for converting 
the Indians by the sword.” ? 

Nor are the heathen themselves blind to the political dangers 
which are involved in the presence of missionaries among them. All 


? Captain Hamilton's Zast Jndies, in Tinkerton, viii. 514. 
2 W. I. Russell's AZy Diary in India, 150. 
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over the world conversion is from the native point of view the same 
thing as disaffection, and war is dreaded as the certain consequence 
of the adoption of Christianity. The French bishop, Lefebvre, when 
asked by the mandarins of Cochin China, in 1847, the purpose of his 
visit, said that he read in their faces that they suspected him “ of 
having come to excite some outbreak among the neophytes, and 
perhaps prepare the way for an European army”; and the king was 
“ afraid to see Christians multiply in his kingdom, and, in case of war 
with European powers, combine with his enemies.” ! 

The story is the same in Africa. ‘Not long after I entered the 
country,” said the missionary, Mr. Calderwood, of Caffraria, “a 
leading chief once said to me, ‘When my people become Christians, 
they cease to be my people.’” * The Norwegian missionaries were 
for twenty years in Zululand without making any converts but a few 
destitute children, many of whom had been given to them out of 
pity by the chiefs,? and their failure was actually ascribed by the 
Zulu king to their having taught the incompatibility of Christianity 
with allegiance to a heathen ruler.* In 1877, a Zulu of authority 
expressed the prevalent native reasoning on this point in language 
which supplies the key to disappointments that extend much further 
than Zululand : “ We will not allow the Zulus to become so-called 
Christians. It is not the king says so, but every man in Zululand. 
If a Zulu does anything wrong, he at once goes to a mission-station, 
and says he wants to become a Christian ; if he wants to run away 
with a girl, he becomes a Christian ; if he wishes to be exempt from 
serving the king, he puts on clothes, and is a Christian ; if a man is 
an umtagati (evil-doer), he becomes a Christian.” ® 

It is on this account that in wars with savage nations the destruc- 
tion of mission-stations has always been so constant an episode. 
Nor can we wonder at this when we recollect that in the Caffre war of 
1851, for instance, it was a subject of boast with the missionaries that 
it was Caffres trained on the mission-stations who had preserved the 
English posts along the frontiers, carried the English despatches, and 
fought against their own countrymen for the preservation and defence 
of the colony.® It is rather a poor result of all the money and labour 
that has been spent in the attempt to Christianise South Africa, that 
the Wesleyan mission-station at Edendale should have contributed an 
efficient force of cavalry to fight against their countrymen in the 


1 Annals of the Propagation of the Faith, viii. 280-6. 

? Caffres and Caffre Missions, 210. 

8 Memorials of Henrietta Robertson, 259, 308, 353- * Lbid. 353. 
§ Colenso and Durnford’s Zulu War, 215. 

* Holden’s /7istory of Natal, 210, 211. 
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Zulu campaign ; and we may hesitate whether most to despise the 
missionaries who count such a result as a triumph of their efforts, or 
the converts whom they reward with tea and cake for military service 
with the enemies of their countrymen.! 

It needs no great strain of intelligence to perceive that this use 
of mission-stations as military training-schools scarcely tends to 
enhance the advantages of conversion in the minds of the heathen 
among whom they are planted. 

For these reasons, and because it is becoming daily more appa- 
rent that wars are less a necessary evil than an optional misery of 
human life, the principal measure for a country which would fain 
improve, and live at peace with, the less civilised races which touch 
the numerous borders of its empire, would be the legal restraint or 
prevention of missionary enterprise : a proposal that will appear less 
startling if we reflect that in no quarter of the globe can that method 
of civilising barbarism point to more than local or ephemeral success. 
The Protestant missions of this century are in process of failure, as fatal 
and decided as that which befell the Catholic missions of the French, 
Portuguese, or Spanish, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and very much from the same causes. The English wars in South 
Africa, with which the Protestant missionaries have not been uncon- 
nected, have frustrated all attempts to Christianise that region, just 
as “the fearful wars occasioned directly or indirectly by the mis- 
sionaries” sent by the Portuguese to the kingdoms of Congo and 
Angola in the sixteenth century rendered futile similar attempts on 
the West Coast.? 

The same process of depopulation under Protestant influences 
may now be observed in the Sandwich Islands or New Zealand, that 
reduced the population of Hispaniola, under Spanish Christianity, from 
a million to 14,000 in a quarter of a century.* No Protestant mis- 
sionary ever laboured with more zeal than Eliot did in America in 
the seventeenth century, but the tribes he taught have long since 
been extinct: “like one of their own forest trees, they have 
withered from core to bark ;”* and, in short, the history of both 
Catholic and Protestant missions alike may be summed up in 
this one general statement : either they have failed altogether of 
results on a sufficient scale to be worthy of notice, or the impar- 


1 Moister’s Africa, Past and Present, 310, 311. 

2 Tams’s Visit to Portuguese Possessions, i. 181, ii, 28, 179. 

® Robertson's America ; Works, vi. 177, 205. 

‘ Thomson’s Great Missionaries, 30; Halkett’s Jndians of North América, 
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tial page of history unfolds to us one uniform tale of civil war, perse- 
cution, conquest, and extirpation in whatever regions they can boast 
of more at least of the semblance of success. 


Another measure in the interests of peace would be the organisa- 


tion of a class of well-paid officials whose duty it should be to 
examine on the spot into the truth of all rumours of outrages or 
atrocities which are circulated from time to time, in order to set the 
tide of public opinion in favour of hostile measures. Such rumours 
may, of course, have some foundation, but in nine cases out of ten 
they are false. So lately as the year 1882, the Zimes and other 
English papers were so far deceived as to give their readers a 
horrible account of the sacrifice of 200 young girls to the .spirits of 
the dead in Ashantee ; and the people were beginning to ask them- 
selves whether such things conld be suffered within reach of an 
English army, when it was happily discovered that the whole story 
was fictitious. Stories of this sort are what the Germans call Zen- 
denzliigen, or lies invented to produce a certain effect. Their effect 
in rousing the war-spirit is undeniable ; and, although the healthy 
scepticism which has of recent years been born of experience affords 
us some protection, no expenditure could be more economical than 
one which should aim at rendering them powerless by neutralising 
them at the fountain-head. 

In the preceding historical survey of the relations in war between 
communities standing on different levels of civilisation, the allusion, 
among some of the rudest tribes, to laws of war very similar to those 
supposed to be binding between more polished nations tends to dis- 
credit the distinction between civilised and barbarian warfare. The 
progress of knowledge threatens the overthrow of the distinction, 
just as it has already reduced that between organic and inorganic 
matter, or between animal and vegetable life to a distinction founded 
rather on human thought than on the nature of things. And it is 
probable that the more the military side of savage life is studied, the 
fewer will be found to be the lines of demarcation which are thought to 
establish a difference in kind in the conduct of war by belligerents in 
different stages of progress. The difference in this respect is chiefly 
one of weapons, of strategy, and of tactics ; and it would seem that 
whatever superiority the more civilised community may claim in its 
rules of war is more than compensated in savage life both by the 
less frequent occurrence of wars and by their far less fatal character. 

But, however much the frequency and ferocity of the wars waged 
by barbarian races as compared with those waged by civilised nations 
has been exaggerated, there is no doubt but that in warfare, more 
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than in anything else, there is most in common between civilisation 
and savagery, and that the distinction between them most nearly dis- 
appears. In art and knowledge and religion the distinction between 
the two is so wide that the evolution of one from the other seems 
still to many minds incredible ; but in war, and the thoughts which 
relate to it, the points of analogy cannot fail to strike the most in- 
different. We see still, in either condition, the same notions of 
the glory of fighting, the same belief in war as the only source of 
strength and honour, the same hope froin it of personal advance- 
ment, the same readiness to seize any pretext for resorting to it, the 
same foolish sentiment that it is mean to live without it. 

Then only will the distinction between the two be final, complete, 
and real, when all fighting is relegated to barbarism, and regarded as 
unworthy of civilised humanity ; when the enlightenment of opinion, 
which has freed us already from such curses as slavery, the torture- 
chamber, or duelling, shall demand instinctively the settlement of all 
causes of quarrel by peaceful arbitration, and leave to the lower 
races and the lower creation the old-fashioned resort to a trial of 
violence and might, to competition in fraud and ferocity. 


J. A. FARRER. 

















THE BLOODY ASSIZES. 


HE standard of revolt had been raised, had fluttered for a brief 
while in the breeze, and then, beaten down by the strong arm 

of possession, had ingloriously fallen. Stimulated by the discontent, 
which the acts of James the Second in favour of his Roman Catholic 
subjects had excited throughout the country, the once indulged but 
now exiled bastard of the late king had crossed over from Amster- 
dam, and taken up arms in defence of oppressed Protestantism and 
in support of his own cause. Never was there a man less fitted to 
play the part of a leader of insurrection than the Duke of Monmouth. 
Save his handsome face and graceful bearing there was little in his 
talents or his conduct to win the hearts of men and command the 
devotion of a following. He was weak, wanting in capacity, easily 
Jed and consequently vacillating and impulsive, whilst the once 
virile character of the man had been so softened by the dominion 
which luxury and voluptuousness had obtained over him as to render 
him, if not timid, at least averse to dangerous enterprises. It was 
only after much prayer and pressing that he had consented to quit his 
exile, and make a fight for what, he was assured, would prove an easy 
conquest. He was then in Holland, living the quiet life of a man 
forced by his sovereign’s displeasure to fly his country, but who, 
solaced by all the charms and devotion of woman’s love, had become 
reconciled to expatriation. Here he, shortly after the accession of 
James the Second, had gradually developed into the leadership 
of a little band of plotters and fugitives, which was bent upon ex- 
pelling the hated Stuart from the English throne, and at one blow 
stamping out his oppressive policy. After much deliberation a plan 
of action was drawn up; a list of adherents was framed ; arms and 
ammunition were obtained ; and at last in the grey of the early 
morn of June 11, 1685, a little fleet of Dutch-built ships was seen 
standing off the rocky coast which fringes the port of Lyme in 
Dorsetshire. Boats were lowered from the distant shipping filled 
with armed men and rowed towards the harbour. In a couple of 
hours it was known throughout the town that the Duke of Mon- 
mouth had landed with a large following from over the seas, and 
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was come to claim his own and put an end to the despotism of 
the past. 

The beginning of the expedition augured well. Lyme was enthu- 
siastic in its devotion to the Duke; other towns in the West followed 
its example ; the public feeling, especially in Somersetshire, was 
soon aroused and hotly pronounced in favour of him, whom malice 
decried as a bastard, but who, so vowed his adherents, was the lawful 
heir to the throne and the defender of no miserable superstition, but 
of sound and pure Protestantism. ‘A Monmouth! A Monmouth !” 
“* Down with James the papist !” ‘‘ Down with the usurper!” were 
the cries that rent the air during the next few days that followed 
upon this invasion. Nor did the Declaration which the Duke issued 
upon his landing tend to diminish this enthusiasm or moderate the 
invectives of his supporters. He branded James, Duke of York, as “a 
murderer and an assassin of innocent men, a traitor to the nation, 
and a tyrant over the people ;” he alleged that the whole course of 
his life had been “ but one continued conspiracy against the Reformed 
religion and the rights of the nation.” He had, he said, trampled 
upon the laws and liberties of the country, by the introduction of 
Jesuits, by promoting infamous mento be judges in the land, and 
by the granting of new illegal charters. If Englishmen, cried Mon- 
mouth, did not wish to see the Protestant interest betrayed and their 
country handed over to France and Rome, they were bound as men 
and Christians to betake themselves to arms, and redress the griev- 
ances which could not be removed after any other fashion. “ It isnot,” 
declared he, “ for any personal injuries or private discontents, nor in 
pursuance of any corrupt interest, that we take our swords in our 
hands ; but for vindicating our religion, laws, and rights, and rescuing 
our country from ruin and destruction, and for the preserving our- 
selves, wives, and children from bondage and idolatry. Wherefore, 
before God, angels, and men, we stand acquitted from, and do charge 
upon our enemies, all the slaughter and devastations that unavoidably 
accompany intestine war.” Then he set before the country the pro- 
gramme he was desirous of seeing carried out. Parliament was to be 
held annually ; the militia was to be the only standing force in the 
kingdom ; all towns which had their charters confiscated should have 
them re-granted ; the fullest toleration was to be accorded to all 
Protestant sects. ‘The Declaration concluded with an assertion as to 
the legitimacy of the Duke of Monmouth ; he was, it said, the son of 
Charles the Second, born in lawful wedlock ; to him, therefore, the 
throne of England rightfully belonged, yet he did not appear as its 
claimant. Whether he was to be king of England or not, he was, 
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said the Duke, content to leave to the wishes of a free parliament ; 
for the present he fought only to re-establish the Protestant religion, 
and the overthrown constitution of the country. 

When rebellion is successful it is patriotism ; it is only when 
insurrection fails that it is dubbed treason. During the first few weeks 
it seemed as if the movements of Monmouth were to prosper and his 
claims to be allowed. Though the recruiting was chiefly confined to 
the labouring classes, partisans came in by hundreds to enrol them- 
selves under his standard, and soon his following assumed a some- 
what formidable force. So confident was he in his resources that he 
resolved to march upon Taunton and there further swell his ranks. His 
reception was all that could be desired. The whole town went over 
as it were bodily to his side ; he had himself formally proclaimed 
king, and for the second time issued proclamations denouncing 
James as a usurper, and the Parliament then sitting at Westminster 
as an illegal assembly. Yet such anathemas did little hurt to 
the cause he opposed. The House of Commons had offered a 
reward of five thousand pounds for his apprehension ; royal troops 
were rapidly marching west to oppose his progress, whilst new taxes 
were freely suggested and as freely raised to enable the king to up- 
hold his own. Then the collision ensued and the result could have 
but one issue. Arrayed against the ill-disciplined forces of Mon- 
mouth, composed of tradesmen, yeomen, and ploughmen, commanded 
by a few country gentlemen who had never borne arms and a sprinkling 
of officers who had seen some service abroad, were the Blues com- 
manded by Churchill, afterwards the great Marlborough, and a large 
body of infantry and cavalry under Faversham. The rebels soon 
saw themselves nonplussed. They wandered aimlessly about the 
country for some days, not knowing what course to pursue, until they 
found themselves brought up face to face with the foe on the swampy 
common of Sedgemoor, a few miles from Bridgewater. Under cover 
of the night Monmouth marched his men to attack the royal troops ; 
a brief conflict ensued ; then the Duke finding the enemy too strong 
for him put spurs to his horse and rode off the field for dear life. 
Shortly after his flight the rebel forces were completely crushed, and 
the revolt which was to have placed a new sovereign on the throne 
and restored to the country the Protestantism of the past, was at an 
end. The next day, at the break of dawn, Monmouth was discovered 
by his pursuers famished and hiding in a ditch in the New Forest. 
Under a strong guard he was taken first to Ringwood, and then by 
easy stages through Farnham, Guildford, and Rochester to London. 

And nowit would seemas if the captive had but one course to adopt. 
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He had put himself at the head of a dangerous revolt; his plot had 
led to much suffering and loss of life ; he had openly defied the might 
and right of his king ; and for him at least it was idle, even if it were 
not ignoble, to sue for mercy. It was his duty, therefore, to show 
his followers that he was a leader they might proudly have obeyed, 
and no recreant in his own cause. If men had perished to attain his 
ends, he, the head and front of all the evil, should certainly have met 
death without blanching. But the character of Monmouth was cast 
in no stern mould. In him, when opportunity called for decision 
one way or another, the baser part of human nature swayed the 
supremacy. He was essentially a fair-weather adventurer ; no one 
played his part better than he when receiving the fealty of adherents, 
when smiling upon maidens who did him reverence, who posed as king 
to those who admitted his claims, who on any occasion of pageant was 
the perfect gentleman and the knight accomplished in all those arts 
that win the admiration of the crowd. But it was otherwise when, 
isolated from his followers, he found himself a captive within the four 
walls of a dungeon, with the almost certain prospect of the block and 
the executioner’s axe before him; then it was that his manhood 
deserted him, and the soft pleasures of the life he loved too well stood 
out so attractively against the background of the terrible future that 
any effort, however grovelling, was worth being made to retain the 
power of enjoying them. He wrote a piteous letter to the king, 
begging for mercy and putting upon others all blame for his past 
enterprise. He had it never in his thoughts, he said, to have taken 
up arms against his majesty, but it was his misfortune “ to meet with 
some horrid people that made me believe things of your majesty,and 
gave me so many false arguments that I was fully led away to believe 
that it was a shame and a sin before God not to doit.” He craved an 
interview. “I am sure, sir, when you hear me you will be convinced 
of the zeal I have for your preservation, and how heartily I repent of 
what I have done.” He would rather die a thousand deaths, he con- 
tinued, than excuse anything of which he was guilty, if he did not 
really think himself the most in the wrong that ever man was, and 
had not from the bottom of his heart an abhorrence for those that 
put him upon it and for the action itself. ‘Then having exculpated 
himself at the expense ofhis victims, he thus ended the craven note : 
“I hope, sir, God Almighty will strike your heart with mercy and 
compassion for me as He has done mine with the abhorrence of what 
Ihave done. Thereupon I hope, sir, I may live to show you how 
zeulous I shall ever be for your service, and could I say but one word 
in this letter "you would be convinced of it ; but it is of that con- 
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sequence that I dare not do it. Therefore, sir, I do beg of you once 
more to let me speak to you, for then you will be convinced 
how much I shall ever be your majesty’s most humble and dutiful 
Monmouth,” 

But the captive knew not the monarch to whom he appealed. 
The cruel, effeminate James was not the man to forget that he who 
now acknowledged his authority and sued for pardon was the very 
same who, but a few short weeks ago, had denounced his sovereign as 
an assassin and usurper. Yet, witha refinement of vindictiveness 
such as even the most absolute despotism has seldom exhibited, he 
was resolved to grant his petitioner an interview, and yet to suffer him 
to pay the last, penalty of the law. He would see Monmouth and 
then send him to the block. Such an act was unexampled, for hitherto 
to allow a prisoner to come into the presence of his sovereign had 
been regarded as a preliminary to pardon. When it was told the 
Duke of Ormond that Colonel Blood, who had attempted to steal the 
jewels from the Tower, had been seized, and the king had wished to 
see him, “ Then,” said Ormond, “‘theman need not despair, for surely 
no monarch should wish to see a malefactor but with intentions to 
pardon him.” Such an exception was now to take place. Monmouth 
was brought bound into the presence of the king ; he dragged himself 
along the ground, bemoaning his lot, and pleading for mercy ; true 
to his policy of implicating others to save his own head, he went on 
to say that the secret which he wished to disclose was that Sunder- 
land, the favourite minister of the crown, was not to be depended 
upon, for he had, at the beginning of the revolt, agreed to join the 
insurgents in the West. The king coldly looked upon his victim, and 
then having feasted his eyes sufficiently upon the abject spectacle, sent 
Monmouth back to his dungeon with the last flicker of hope extinct. 

The end now certain, the manhood of the prisoner was restored him, 
and Monmouth prepared to meet his doom with the courage expected 
from one who had dared attack a throne. His cell was cheered by 
the frequent presence of the divines appointed to console his last 
hours. He read the Bible with them, and he listened attentively to 
their exhortations ; but all their eloquence and Scriptural arguments 
were powerless to convince him that the desertion of his lawful wife 
for the charms of the beautiful Henrietta Wentworth, with whom he 
had lived during the last few years, was an act of which he should 
repent. - On the contrary, he justified his past conduct, and declined 
to admit that it had been sinful. In the eyes of the law, he said, the 
Duchess of Monmouth was of course his wife, but in the eyes of 
Heaven the Lady Henrietta was his true wife, He had been very 
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young when he had been united to the Duchess, and he had not 
considered “ what he did when he married her.” He had led an evil 
life in his youth, and it was through the influence of Lady Henrietta 
that he had been induced to abandon dissipation, and afterwards she 
had been all in allto him. It was no secret that his affection for her 
was deep, and he had prayed that if it were pleasing to God such love 
might continue, or otherwise it might cease. That prayer, he said, 
had been heard, for the affection of one for the other had never 
ceased, and therefore he doubted not but it was pleasing to God ; 
it was indeed a marriage, he urged, “ not influenced by passion but 
guided by judgment upon due consideration.” Such sophistry the 
divines refused to accept ; they entreated him to repent and to admit 
his sin. Monmouth could only repeat what he had already said, and 
therefore asked in vain that the Sacrament might be administered to 
him. Upon the scaffold he was of the same mind. All the argu- 
ments of the divines, and they were remorseless in their arguments, 
failed to convince Monmouth that he had done wrong in deserting 
his duchess for his mistress. He died, he said, a Protestant and a 
member of the Church of England ; he was very penitent for the 
treason he had committed ; he had many sins to repent of, but as to 
the’ Lady Henrietta she was “a very virtuous and godly woman,” and 
he looked upon her as his true wife, and would say nothing to the 
contrary. “Then God Almighty, of his infinite mercy, forgive you,” 
said the divines. “ God Almighty accept your imperfect repentance.” 
Nor was Monmouth less obstinate in another matter. He was asked 
to address the crowd, and especially to comment upon the iniquity of 
resistance to an anointed king. “I will make no speeches,” he 
curtly said. ‘I come to die.” He laid his head upon the block, 
but the executioner was unnerved ; he mangled his victim terribly, 
and it was not until the sixth stroke that the work of his dread office 
was done. The body was interred in St. Peter’s chapel in the Tower. 

If scant mercy had been shown to the leader of the rebellion, the 
punishment of those he had led was not to be a whit less severe. 
The prisons of Somersetshire and Dorsetshire were so crowded with 
the followers of Monmouth that the county authorities were at their 
wits’ ends to find room for the number of captives*daily being handed 
over to justice. The strain upon their faculties was however to be 
relieved by the most terrible gaol delivery that the history of crime 
has had to record. Two months after the ill-fated landing at Lyme 
there set out from London, to preside over that baleful western 
circuit, one whose name an infamous immortality must preserve so 
long as the decisions of the bench continue to interest us. It is the 
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fashion to picture Jeffreys as a man whose features were so repellent 
that instinctively the gaze of all who came in contact with him was 
averted ; yet from the only portrait we possess of this inhuman judge 
the face in repose was far from being a true index of the man’s cruel, 
relentless disposition. The brow was broad and open, the eyes were 
blue and well cut, their expression rendered somewhat savage by the 
straight, thick eyebrows that surmounted them ; the nose was aqui- 
line, its bridge thin and well defined, but the nostrils coarse and wide; 
the upper lip was short, and its deep curl indicative of scorn and 
humour ; the mouth was the worst feature, large and thick-lipped, 
with the harsh lines on each side full of temper; the chin was resolute 
and determined. It was only when inflamed by anger or by the 
drink now necessary to support his nervous system, that the face 
which in repose was handsome, became almost hideous from the 
furies raging behind its mask. As to the nature of the man there 
never has been any Gispute : cruel, vindictive, servile when servility 
suited his purpose, yet overbearing to inferiors, utterly unprincipled, 
he enjoys the unenviable reputation of being the basest judge that 
in any civilised country has ever been called upon to hold the scales 
of justice. His abilities were of a high order, and he had risen to 
the position of Chief Justice by placing his talents entirely at the 
disposal, now of the Roundhead, then of the Cavalier ; now of the 
Protestant, then of the Papist; yet proving himself on every occasion 
not only ready to do what he was bidden, but to do it so effectually 
as left nothing to be desired. 

Accompanied by four other judges, he early in September set out 
upon his western tour. ‘That summer no assizes had been held on 
the western circuit, but a special commission had been now appointed 
to try criminals for all the counties upon it, at the head of which was 
Jeffreys ; by a second commission he was also deputed commander- 
in-chief over all the king’s forces within the same limits. The title 
by which he was known was that of “The Lord General Judge.” 
On entering Hampshire he was met by a strong military guard and 
escorted to Winchester, at which town he was first to open his com- 
mission. Unlike its neighbouring county of Somerset, Hampshire 
had taken no active share in fomenting the revolt ; only on the 
collapse of the luckless enterprise many of Monmouth’s adherents, 
after the battle of Sedgemoor, had fled within its borders to take 
shelter. ‘Their asylum had, however, been kept so secret that only two 
fugitives had beenapprehended. The first case which therefore came 
up before Jeffreys for trial was that of giving harbour to the king’s 
enemies. It is acase impossible still to read without ire and indignation. 
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At her country seat, Moyle Court, within a few miles of South- 
ampton, there lived an aged dame, one Alice Lisle. She had in her 
day been somewhat ofa beauty, and was a familiar figure in London 
during the years of the Protectorate. When sickness and infirmity 
came upon her she quitted town and led a life of almost absolute 
retirement at her country place, save for the numerous acts of kind- 
ness and charity which now made her name beloved throughout 
Hampshire. Her husband had played an important part in the 
stormy scenes of the rebellion. He had sat on that self-elected 
bench which condemned our first Charles to death, and under the 
Protectorate he had held office as President of the High Court of 
Justice. Fearful of the Royal vengeance at the time of the Resto- 
ration, he fled to Switzerland and took up his abode at Lausanne. 
His flight, however, failed to save him. He was a marked man, and 
one morning while on his way to attend service at the neighbouring 
Protestant church, he was shot dead by an unknown Englishman, 
who had been staying at Vevay resolved upon avenging the judicial 
murder of his late king by taking the life of the regicide. Withacry 
of vive Je Rot, the assassin put spurs to his horse and was no more 
heard of. ‘‘ Thus died John Lisle,” writes his feliow-exile, Ludlow, 
“son to Sir William Lisle of the isle of Wight, a member of the 
Great Parliament, one of the Council of State, Commissioner of the 
Great Seal, and one of the assistants to the Lord President of the 
High Court of Justice that was erected for the trial of the late king.” 
Whatever might have been the nature of their domestic life, there was 
little similarity of opinion as to their political views between Alice 
Lisle and her lord. The wife was, if a Puritan, no harsh bigot, for 
under her roof had many a proscribed royalist found shelter in the 
intolerant days of Roundhead rule. She was not hostile to the 
House of Stuart, and had bitterly lamented the share her husband 
had taken in the condemnation of ‘the blessed martyr?” When at 
her trial it was attempted to prejudice her case by fiendishly laying 
stress upon the fact that she had been married to John Lisle, the 
regicide, she cried out that she had been in no way consenting to 
the death of King Charles the First. ‘My lord! my lord! to say 
otherwise is as false as God is true! My lord, I was not out of the 
chamber all the day on which that king was beheaded, and I believe 
I shed more tears for him than any woman then living did ; and 
this the late Countess of Monmouth, and my Lady Marlborough, 
and my Lord Chancellor Hyde, if they were alive, and twenty 
persons of the most eminent quality, could bear witness for me.” 

Such was to be the first prisoner, tried by God and her country, 
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of this terrible assize. The charge against the woman was the most 
strained and trumped-up that ever caused a court of justice to inves- 
tigate. Two fugitives, Hicks and Nelthorp by name, had sought 
shelter in her house, had begged for rest, meat and drink, and had 
their prayer granted. It afterwards transpired that both men had 
given in their adherence to Monmouth, had fled from Sedgemoor, and 
were being hunted down by the royalists. Hicks was not unknown 
to Mrs. Lisle. He was a Nonconformist minister of somewhat 
violent opinions, and the unhappy dame in offering him hospitality 
was under the impression that as a conventicle preacher he had been 
proscribed and was seeking to elude the meshes of the law. “I 
knew Hicks,” she said in her defence, “to be a Nonconformist 
minister ; and there being, as is well-known, warrants out to appre- 
hend all Nonconformist ministers, I was willing to give him shelter 
from these warrants. I beseech your lordship to believe I had no 
intention to harbour him but as a Nonconformist, and that I knew 
was no treason.” It was in the days of the intolerant Conventicle 
Act, when it-was a parlous offence for a dissenting divine to gather 
together a congregation and preach and pray. Of Nelthorp, Alice 
Lisle vowed she knew nothing ; he was the companion of Hicks, and 
in that capacity alone found refuge under the roof of Moyle Court. 
It was proved in evidence that Alice Lisle was in utter ignorance 
of the connection of these men with the Duke of Monmouth ; it was 
also proved that she was loyally disposed to the house of Stuart, and 
that her own son was at that very time holding a commission in 
the king’s army. “I know the king is my sovereign,” said she, 
“and I know my duty to him ; and if I would have ventured my life 
for anything, it should have been to serve him. I knowit is his due. 
But though I could not fight for him myself, my son did ; he was 
actually in arms on the king’s side in this business; I instructed 
him always in loyalty, and sent him thither. It was I that bred him 
up to fight for the king.” Her words fell on deaf ears. The savage 
and servile judge had opened his commission at Winchester ; Alice 
Lisle, “a gentlewoman of quality,” was his first victim ; and he was 
determined to show his king how relentlessly he would punish those 
who in any way assailed the stability of his throne. It was indifferent 
to Jeffreys that the sentence he was about to pronounce was founded 
neither on law nor justice; he had but one object—provided the 
judgment pleased his royal master he recked not how basely he 
interpreted his judicial oath. Every act, therefore, that told in 
favour of the prisoner he suppressed or distorted, whilst any matter 
that could prejudice her case he unblushingly advanced. «The 
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witnesses that spoke in her favour he intimidated and confused. He 
adjured them after his own peculiar fashion not to give false evidence. 
“Do not tell me a lie,” he thundered, “for I will be sure to treasure 
up every lie that thou tellest me, and thou may’st be certain it will 
not be for thy advantage. I would not terrify thee to make thee say 
anything but the truth ; but assure thyself I never met with a lying, 
sneaking, canting fellow but I always treasured up vengeance for 
him ; and therefore look to it that thou dost not prevaricate with me, 
for to be sure thou wilt come to the worst of it in the end.” When 
a witness contradicted himself he was assailed from the bench with 
such choice abuse as, “thou art a strange, prevaricating, shuffling, 
snivelling rascal,” or, “ Jesus, God! was there ever such a fellow as 
thou art!” or, “thou vile wretch, thou art ;” or, “a lying Presby- 
terian knave.” No wonder then that, as an excuse for his contradic- 
tions, the bewildered witness trembling before those embruted eyes 
and that streperous voice murmured, “I am quite cluttered out of 
my senses : I do not know what to say.” Deplorable as was this 
judicial licence, and degrading alike to the bench and the man, 
Jeffreys was at his very worst when he proceeded to read his victim, 
witness, or prisoner a moral lecture on the heinousness of bearing 
false testimony or rising in revolt against the sovereign. On these 
occasions—and they were very frequent—his piety is more monstrous 
than his abuse. During the trial of Alice Lisle he was much given 
to discourses of this nature—discourses which, coming from such a 
polluted source, were blasphemous in the extreme. Over and over 
again we hear him preaching of the enormity of sin, groaning over 
the iniquity of the times in which his lot was cast, discoursing upon 
the purity and holiness of God, and, like the devil, freely quoting 
Scripture. ‘Oh, blessed Jesus !” he cried, “ what an age do we live 
in, and what a generation of vipers do we live among.” One “ viper” 
he was determined to crush. Three times the jury came forward and 
pronounced Alice Lisle not guilty, and three times Jeffreys sent them 
back to reconsider their verdict. Then, cowed and browbeaten, 
and also threatened with an attaint of jury, the unwilling foreman at 
last spoke up against his conscience and brought the prisoner in 
guilty. The dread sentence was then pronounced : “That you, Mrs. 
Lisle, be conveyed from hence to the place from whence you came, 
and from thence you are to be drawn on a hurdle to the place of 
execution, where your body is to be burnt alive till you be dead. 
And the Lord have mercy on your soul !” 

Every effort was now made by the friends, assisted by the local 
clergy and gentry, to obtain a reprieve for the unhappy woman, It 
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was shown that the sentence was not in accordance with law, for 
even if Alice Lisle had given shelter to Hicks, the man had not yet 
been convicted, and therefore, in the eyes of the law was innocent ; 
how then could this aged dame be condemned for having harboured 
a rebel when his treason had stillto be proved? ‘Then the loyalty of 
the prisoner was duly set forth ; how well she was disposed to the 
present dynasty, how her son wore the king’s uniform, and “ particu- 
larly that she was an enemy to the king’s foes in the time of the 
late wars.” Her great age, her sex, her infirmities were also enlarged 
upon, and brought forward as so many claims upon the royal mercy. 
In vain. The harsh King had given full powers to her judge, and 
declined to interfere. To Jeffreys all appeal was, of course, nugatory; 
the prisoner was his first victim, to pardon her would be destructive 
of the terror he wished his commission to inspire. If Alice Lisle 
were condemned, and all her petitions ignored, what hope then had 
those who had been actually engaged as principals in the late rise? 
One favour—terrible indeed was the penalty when such an alternative 
was deemed a favour !—was granted this ill-starred gentlewoman. 
She had begged that execution might be altered from burning to 
beheading, and her prayer had been acceded to. Nobly and bravely 
—like many another good woman who has had to face a cruel death 
—she went to herdocom. We read, “On Wednesday, the 2nd of 
September, in the afternoon, Alice Lisle was brought to execution, 
which was performed upon a scaffold erected in the marketplace in 
the city of Winchester, when she behaved herself with a great deal of 
Christian resolution.” One of the first acts of the next reign was to 
have the attainder of “ Alice Lisle, widow,” made null and void on 
the grounds that her prosecution had been “ irregular and undue,” 
and that the verdict had been “ injuriously extorted and procured by 
the menaces and violences and other illegal practices of George, Lord 
Jeffreys, then Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench.” In the 
official record before .me the name of Alice Lisle stands alone as the 
one victim of this assize.' . 


» «© An Account of the Proceedings against the Rebelsand other Prisonersinthe 
several counties of Southampton, Wilts, Dorset, Devon, and Somerset, by virtue 
of His Majesty’s special commission of Oyer and Terminer and general gaol 
delivery, directed to the Right Honourable George, Lord Jeffreys, Lord Chief 
Justice of England, the Hon. Wm. Mountagu, Lord Chief Baron of His Majesty’s 
Court of Exchequer, Sir Creswell Levinz, knight, one of His Majesty’s Justices 
of the Court of Common Pleas, Sir Francis Withens, knight, one of His Majesty’s 
Justices of the Court of King’s Bench, and Sir Rob. Wright, knight, one of the 
Barons of His Majesty’s Exchequer, dated the 8th day of July, in the first year of 
His Majesty’s reign over England, 1685.”—Svate Papers, Domestic, Letter Book, 
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From Winchester the Lord General Judge proceeded to Salisbury. 
Like Hampshire, the county of Wilts had taken no part in the rising, 
and there consequently being no rebels to hang or burn, the insatiable 
but disappointed Jeffreys was forced to content himself with finding 
out and punishing those who had been guilty of uttering “ indiscreet 
words.” In the record before me I find entered, “ Wiltshire.—None 
indicted for high treason ; six men convicted for speaking seditious 
words, severally fined and whipped.” ! 

This leniency was, alas! only exceptional. The day after the 
execution of Dame Lisle, the judge entered Dorsetshire, and took up 
his quarters in the town of Dorchester. He was now in the very 
heart of the county which had declared for Monmouth, and he knew 
with a furious joy that the calendar would be a full one. It was 
remarked that when in the parish church the clergyman, who was 
preaching the usual assize sermon, discoursed upon the sacred duty 
of tempering justice with mercy, the thick brows of the judge con- 
tracted, and there was a smile upon the large mouth which seemed 
to the awed spectators to imply that he was about “to breathe death 
like a destroying angel, and to sanguine his very ermine in blood.” 
Their conclusion was only too accurate. Jeffreys was anxious to do 
his work, and do it quickly. The Lord Keeper Guildford had 
breathed his last ; the vacant post was offered to Jeffreys, and he was 
bidden “to finish the king’s business in the West.” No one better 
appreciated than the judge the activity of his enemies during his 
absence. He was, therefore, most desirous of getting back with all 
speed to Whitehall and checkmating their moves. To expedite matters 
his wicked cunning now came to his aid. If every prisoner were to 
plead not guilty, the trials must necessarily extend over a long period 
of time, but if prisoners should be tempted to throw themselves upon 
his mercy, a very different result might be obtained. On opening 
his court in the Town Hall, which was ominously hung with scarlet 
for the occasion, Jeffreys was careful to make a promise which might 
mean a good deal, and which might also mean nothing. He said, 
“If any of those indicted would relent from their conspiracies and 
plead guilty, they should find him to be a merciful judge ; but that 
those who put themselves on their trials (which the law mercifully 
gave them all, in strictness, a right to do), if found guilty, would have 
very little time to live, and therefore that such as were conscious 
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they had no defence had better spare him the trouble of trying 
them.” As drowning men catch at a straw, so men when face to 
face with death are glad to seize upon any alternative which gives 
them prospect of life. Prisoner after prisoner was brought to the bar, 
and acting upon the advice of the judge, pleaded guilty. Hosts 
were sentenced to death, and upon hosts the sentence was carried 
out. Every man who put himself upon his country and was 
convicted was strung up then and there. I give the numbers 
of the Dorsetshire men tried on this occasion as set out in the 
official list sent to the Treasury, and the punishment inflicted upon 
them! :— 

Seventy-four men executed for high treason. Ninety-four “ pri- 
soners convicted at Dorchester for high treason to be delivered to 
Sir William Booth to be transported.” Sixty “ prisoners to be 
transported to be delivered to Jerome Nipho.” Sixteen “ prisoners 
to be delivered to Sir Christopher Musgrave for transportation.” 
Twenty-seven “prisoners who had certificates allowed pursuant to 
his Majesty’s gracious proclamation.” Twenty-seven “ prisoners 
humbly proposed for his Majesty’s gracious pardon.” Six “ pri- 
soners remaining in custody.” ‘The following prisoners to be thus 
punished :—Rich. Holliday “for conducting the Lord Grey from 
Gillingham to Ringwood after the fight at Weston to be whipt twice, 
fined a mark, and to find sureties for the good behaviour for a 
year.” Hugh Greene “for publishing Monmouth’s Declaration fined 
£1,000, and committed till paid, and to find sureties for the good 
behaviour during life.” Will. Wiseman “ for publishing a seditious 
libel to be whipt at Dorchester and at every market town in the 
county.” Six “prisoners for speaking seditious words severally 
fined and whipt.” Fourteen “prisoners discharged for want of 
evidence.” Nine “prisoners continued in gaol not indicted.” 

Jeffreys was fully satisfied with his day’s work, and he thus 
writes to the powerful Sunderland? :— 

“IT most heartily rejoice, my dearest, dearest Lord, to hear of your 
safe return to Windsor. I this day began with the trial of the rebels 
at Dorchester, and have dispatched 98 ; but am at this time so tortured 
with the stone that I must beg your Lordship’s intercession to his 
Majesty for the incoherence of what I have adventured to give his 
Majesty the trouble of ; and that I may give myself so much ease 
by your Lordship’s favour as to make use of my servant’s pen to give 
a relation of what has happened since Icame here. My dearest Lord, 


1 « An Account of the Proceedings,” &c. 
2 State Papers, Domestic, 1685. 
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may I ever be tortured with the stone if I forget to approve myself, 
my dearest Lord, your most faithful and devoted servant, 


** Dorchester, September 5, 1685, 8 at night. és JEFFREYS. 
“For God’s sake make all excuses, and when at leisure a word of 
comfort.” 


From Dorchester Jeffreys, always escorted by his strong military 
guard, proceeded to Exeter. The Devonshire men had taken little 
part in the actual fighting that occurred, not that they were wanting 
in sympathy with Monmouth, but as the insurrection had been 
rapidly crushed it failed to spread much beyond the confines of the 
county. Hence but few persons here were sentenced to death as 
rebels. It had so happened that the first prisoner who was arraigned, 
contrary to the Judge’s advice, pleaded not guilty, and being convicted, 
was at once tied up. His fate deterred others from following his 
example ; man after man came to the front of the dock, said that 
he was guilty, and saved his Lordship from going through the form 
of trial. The list of punishments forwarded to the Treasury was, 
however, compared with that of other counties, not a heavy one. 
We find twelve were “executed at Exeter for high treason; two 
reprieved.” Seven prisoners were “to be transported for high 
treason” ; three were “convicted remaining in custody” ; one was 
“proposed for pardon”; whilst twelve “ for speaking seditious 
words were severally whipped and fined at Exeter.” ! 

But Jeffreys reserved himself to the last for wreaking his ven- 
geance to the full. He entered Somersetshire, and first opened his 
court at Taunton. He was now in the county which had been the 
very head and front of the rebellion, and, rendered half mad by a 
terrible malady, he was in a fitting mood to teach men how heinous 
was the crime of treason. It would not be his fault, he said, if he 
did not purify the place. And Taunton in his eyes was especially 
guilty, for it was here that Monmouth had been received with every 
sign of enthusiasm ; the town on his entrance being decorated with 
flags, triumphal arches, and wreaths of flowers ; it was here that, 
beneath a banner embroidered by the fairest hands in the county, the 
fascinating bastard allowed himself to be proclaimed King of England ; 
and here it was that he had vowed the object of his mission was to 
uphold Protestantism. “I come,” he said when accepting a Bible 
which had been presented to him, “to defend the truths contained 
in this book, and to seal them, if it must be so, with my blood.” 
Such a place was to be “ purified,” and if wholesale slaughter was 
purification Jeffreys had no reason to complain of his efforts. The 
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calendar presented more than five hundred persons for trial, for 
whom “justice” thus accounted :—Two hundred and twenty-two 
prisoners were “executed for high treason”; one hundred and 
ninety-eight were “to be transported”; twenty were “to be par- 
doned” ; twenty-three were “ proposed to be pardoned” ; fifteen 
were “omitted in the warrant for execution although designed to be 
executed ”; and thirty-three were “to remain in gaol until further 
order.” ! 

The cells of the prisons at Taunton were so full that it now 
became necessary to adjourn the commission to Wells. Here the 
same story of hanging, imprisoning, and whipping was repeated 
with all its sickening details. We read that ninety-five were 
“executed for high treason”; three hundred and eighty-six were 
“to be transported” ; six “ pardoned,” and twenty-five “proposed 
to be pardoned”; seventeen in custody “for want of evidence” ; 
six were “to be fined or whipped for misdemeanours,” and one 
hundred and thirty-nine were “bound over to appear at the next 
assizes.” ? 

Bristol now only remained to be visited. The city was full of 
the partisans of Monmouth, but they had been prevented by the 
Duke of Beaufort, who was zealous in the king’s cause, from being 
of service to their chief. Still many came up for punishment, and 
the judge did not spare them. Only three were executed for 
treason, but the usual penalty of whippings and imprisonment was 
freely passed. ‘I am just now come, my most honoured Lord,” 
writes Jeffreys to Sunderland,* “from discharging my duty to my 
sacred master in executing his commission in this his most factious 
city. For, my Lord, to be plain upon my true affection and honour 
to your Lordship, and my allegiance and duty to my royal master, I 
think this city worse than Taunton; but, my good Lord, though 
harassed with this day’s fatigue, and now mortified with a fit of the 
stone, I must beg leave to acquaint your Lordship that I this day 
committed the Mayor of this city, Sir William Hayman, and some 
of his brethren, the aldermen, for kidnappers,‘ and have sent my 
tipstaff for others equally concerned in that villainy. I therefore 
beg your Lordship will acquaint his Majesty that I humbly apprehend 
it infinitely for his service that he be not surprised into a pardon to 
any man, though he pretend much to loyalty, till I have the honour 


1 «* An Account of the Proceedings,” &c. 

2 Tbid, 8 State Papers, Domestic, 1685. 

‘ This refers to a discovery made by the judge that the magistrates of the 
Bristol Corporation were in the habit of having assigned to them prisoners charged 
with felony, whom they sold for their own benefit to the West Indian planters, 
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and happiness I desire of kissing his royal hand. The reasons of 
this my humble request are too many to be confined within the 
narrow compass of this paper, but, my dear Lord, I will pawn my 
life, and that which is dearer to me, my loyalty, that Taunton and 
Bristol, and the county of Somerset, too, shall know their duty both 
to God and their king before I leave them. I purpose to-morrow 
for Wells, and in a few days don’t despair to perfect the work I was 
sent about, and if my royal master would be graciously pleased to 
think I have contributed anything to his service I am sure I have 
arrived at the height of my ambition. The particulars of Taunton I 
humbly refer to my Lord Churchill’s relation, who was upon the 
place ; I have received several letters signed by your Lordship for 
the disposal of the convicts. [Convicted prisoners were often sold to 
the planters in the West India Islands. Jeffreys valued them at about 
ten pounds apiece, and was aggrieved that the king should grant 
numbers to his favourites. The judge looked upon this generosity as 
interfering with his special spoil.] I shall certainly be obedient to 
his Majesty’s commands, though the messengers seem to me too 
impetuous for a hasty compliance. And now lest my dearest Lord 
should be afflicted by further trouble, as I am at this time by pain, 
I will only say that I am, and with all truth and sincerity ever will 
approve myself, your Lordship’s most dutiful, grateful, and faithful, 
as I am your most obliged, servant, 

‘* Bristol, Sep. 22, 1685. “« JEFFREYS.” 

The cruelty which characterised the sentences passed by this 
hateful judge upon the prisoners brought before him was always 
apparent. Never did he once err on the side of mercy. If he con- 
demned a man to the gallows or to transportation he was always 
careful to add to the severity of the sentence by some brutal remark 
or ribald jest as to the prisoner’s antecedents. When his victim was 
allowed to escape out of his hands no one doubted that the judge 
had been freely bribed, or that by no manner of straining could the 
law be called upon to deal out punishment. From the monstrous 
record of his pitiless ruling on this occasion history has taken care to 
pick out a few of his decisions as indicative of the temper and 
conduct of the man. Upon a lad, still in his teens, who had been 
convicted of uttering “ seditious words,” sentence was passed of im- 
prisonment for seven years, with a whipping during that period of 
once a fortnight at the different market towns in his county. The 
clerk of arraigns had the courage to interpose in mitigation of this 
awful judgment, while the women in the gallery sobbed audibly 
out of sympathy with the prisoner. “The punishment is not half 
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bad enough for him,” growled Jeffreys; “not all the interest in 
England shall save him.” Fortunately the lad was seized with small- 
pox, and softened by a ruinous bribe, the judge remitted the sentence. 
One of the girls who had been found guilty of embroidering the 
colours given to Monmouth at Taunton was so paralysed by the 
ferocity with which judgment was given against her, that scarcely had 
she returned to her cell than she fell on the floor a corpse. Seldom 
was @ woman sentenced to a whipping without some coarse joke 
being made as to the exposure that must necessarily ensue. “It 
may be a cold morning to strip in,” said he, “but we shall try to 
keep you warm, madam! See that she is whipped—whipped soundly 
till the blood runs down! We'll tickle you, madam!” A prisoner, 
with some knowledge of law, made a technical objection to the course 
being pursued at his trial. “Villain! rebel!” cried Jeffreys, “I 
think I see thee already with a halterround thy neck.” The prisoner 
was convicted. ‘“ Let him be hanged the first,” laughed the judge, 
*‘ for if any with a knowledge of law come in my way,I shall take 
care to prefer them.” One rebel begged for mercy on the ground 
that on the eve of Sedgemoor he had sent important information to 
Faversham, the general of the king’s forces. ‘* You deserve a double 
death,” said the judge, not without reason ; “ one for rebelling against 
your sovereign, and the other for betraying your friends.” We are 
told that he particularly piqued himself upon this don mot. To repeat 
the stories as to this circuit which history has preserved would be to 
fill a goodly volume. Chroniclers differ with respect to the number 
of Monmouth’s followers hanged and transported after this Western 
revolt. According to the official list before me, forwarded to the 
Treasury, three hundred and twenty were sent to the gallows, and 
eight hundred and forty transported.! 

The fell instructions had been carried out, and the infamous 
servant of an infamous master was now to receive his reward. Sprung 
from a decent but very impoverished lineage, Jeffreys had in his 
boyhood barely escaped being bound apprentice to a Denbigh shop- 
keeper ; but conscious of the talents working within him, he had man- 
fully fought against the opposition of his family and had embraced the 
bar as a profession. His rise had been rapid. After a few years’ 
practice he was appointed Common Sergeant of the City of London, 
then Recorder, then Chief Justice of Chester, then Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench, and now on his return from the terrible Western 
Circuit the Great Seal was entrusted to him. ‘ His Majesty,” so ran 


* **An Account of. Proceedings,” &c. See also a very curious book, ‘* The 
Western Martyrology,” by T. Potts, 1695. 
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the entry in the Gazette, “taking into his royal consideration the 
many eminent services which the right honourable George, Lord 
Jeffreys, of Wem, Lord Chief Justice of England, has rendered the 
crown, as well in the reign of the late King of ever blessed memory 
as since His Majesty’s accession to the throne, was pleased this day 
[October 1, 1685] to commit to him the custody of the Great Seal of 
England with the title of Lord Chancellor.” It has been the en- 
deavour of those who seek to exculpate the king at the expense of 
Jeffreys, to attribute the merciless slaughter in the West alone to the 
interested vindictiveness of the judge. James, it is said, was opposed 
to these bloodthirsty proceedings and had counselled mercy. Sheffield, 
Duke of Buckingham, declared that the king never forgave the cruelty 
of the judge “in executing such multitudes in the West against his 
express orders.” Yet the evidence of contemporaries fails to support 
this assertion. Burnet reports that James “had a particular account 
of the proceedings writ to him every day, and he took pleasure to 
relate them in the drawing-room to foreign ministers and at his table, 
calling it Jeffreys’ campaign ; speaking of all he had done in a style 
that neither became the majesty nor the mercifulness of a prince.” 
Lord Sunderland writing to the judge when busy in the West tying 
up his prisoners, informs him that “ the king approved entirely of all 
his proceedings.” Implicit faith is not, of course, to be placed on 
the testimony of Jeffreys, but let it be listened to for what it is worth. 
The wretched man when imprisoned in the Tower declared that “ his 
instructions were much more severe than the execution of them,” and 
when on his death-bed again said, “ Whatever I did then I did by 
express orders ; and I have this further to add, that I was not half 
bloody enough for him who sent me thither.” ‘Though we cannot 
believe,” writes Lord Campbell,' “ that Jeffreys stopped short of any 
severity which he thought would be of service to himself, there seems 
no reason to doubt (if that be any palliation) that throughout the 
whole of these proceedings his object was to please his master, whose 
disposition was now most vindictive, and who thought that by such 
terrible examples he should secure to himself along and quiet 
reign.” : 
The end of Jeffreys is well known. On the flight of James 
from Whitehall, at the advance of the Prince of Orange, the 
miscreant followed his master’s example, and endeavoured to make 
his escape by finding shelter on board a Newcastle collier bound 
for Hamburgh: He had shaved off his thick eyebrows, the upper 
part of his face was hidden by an old tarred hat which slouched 


1 * Lives of the Chancellors.” Lord Chancellor Jeffreys, vol. iv. p. 586. 
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well over his eyes, and he had disguised himself in the garb of a 
common sailor. 


‘* He took a collier’s coat to sea to go ; 
Was ever Chancellor arrayéd so?” 


The collier anchored off Wapping for the night. In the early 
morning Jeffreys, dry and half maddened with the drunkard’s thirst, 
thought he might trust to his dress to go ashore and satisfy the 
cravings which were now a second nature. He went to an inn and 
called for a tankard of ale. Here a disappointed suitor recognised 
him, the cry was raised that the terrible Lord Chancellor was within, 
the mob clamoured for his blood, and in all probability Jeffreys would 
have been torn limb from limb if a party of the train bands had not 
come to his rescue. He was driven off to the lord mayor amid the 
yells of the baffled crowd, and at his own suggestion was confined 
within the walls of the Tower in order to feel safe from the fury of 
the people. It was announced that he would speedily be put upon his 
trial, but the excitement consequent upon the occasion of a new 
dynasty interfered with all other matters, and the miserable wretch 
was allowed to pass away undisturbed by the law. He died a few 
months after his imprisonment, April 19, 1689. His end, it was said, 
was hastened by intemperance. “He chose to save himself,” writes 
Oldmixon, “from a public death by large draughts of brandy which 
soon despatched him.” 
ALEX. CHARLES EWALD. 
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THE CROTALUS. 


HE special peculiarity of the group of American venomous 
serpents called Rattlesnakes is that they make a sharp 
rattling noise by vibration of the tail. Hence the family name is 
Crotalidz, from crofa/ia, jingling earrings of pearls worn by the 
Roman girls, or crota/um, a castanet. These fat-bodied, sluggish, 
terrestrial serpents bear their castanets at the extremity of the tail, 
in the shape of a varying number of hollow, flattened, and somewhat 
rounded segments, terminating in one of a more globular form 
called “the button.” These are hinged loosely together, giving 
them considerable play, and the number of pieces, as well as their 
shape, varies greatly in different snakes and at different ages ; while 
two species, the copper-head and the massassauga, have none at all, 
but can boast only a horny tip to their tails. There are records 
of forty-four, thirty-two, and twenty-one rattles ; but twelve to four- 
teen is the usual number in full-grown crotali of the larger-sized 
species. They show no accurate index of age, notwithstanding that 
the contrary has been so long the popular belief. 

Such is this curious organ, and its purpose and utility to its 
possessor has more than once engaged the attention of naturalists, 
though the discussions have usually been partial and under the 
influence of a theory. 

The crepitating sound of the rattles is a mechanical result of 
their jarring, and may be produced by shaking them in your hand, 
or accidentally by the animal in moving along uneven ground. 

This, however, is hardly audible, and the sound becomes so only 
by increased agitation of the tail, which can be made to vibrate 
with singular rapidity. As a continuous and sustained action, this 
has no parallel anywhere that I know of in the higher animals, and 
is only approached in the whirring speed of a hummingbird’s 
wings, making mist by their invisible motion while poising before a 
flower. Similarly the motion of the rattle in an excited snake cannot 
be followed by the eye, its shape disappearing in a fan of light. 

The enormous muscular and nervous force involved is shown, 
also, in the fact that this inconceivably rapid movement of the tail 
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can be sustained for several hours without an instant’s rest, as I 
have repeatedly witnessed. 

What is the purpose of this vibration of the tail and loud 
rattling? Does it serve any use to the creature, and if so, what? I 
do not think all naturalists are yet agreed upon the proper answer to 
these questions ; but certain facts seem made out, one of which, not 
to be forgotten, is that many other serpents, outside the crotalide, 
set their tails into swift vibration when teased or excited. Another 
point is the close resemblance between the sound of the snake’s 
rattling and the crepitation of the wings of certain cicadas and 
locusts. The view has been advanced that the rattling of the serpent 
was an imitative sound, operating to attract within reach of his 
fangs such animals—especially birds—as fed upon these insects. 
This imitative apparatus, beginning in a tendency to develop buttons 
or rattlers at the tail (originating, as many herpetologists think, in an 
incomplete shedding of the skin at that part), and in the inherent 
disposition to wag the tail (which is a channel for the expression 
of surplus energy in all animals), was accounted for through a process 
of development by natural selection toward food-getting. 

This seems to me, as I read it, remarkably unlikely. It asserts 
prodigious preparation for very small results, since the insects 
imitated are never particularly plentiful where the majority of rattle- 
snakes occur, taking the whole country across, are noisy only a 
quarter of the year, and the birds to be deceived form only a small 
portion of the reptile’s fare. 

Yet, though I cannot admit that this insect mimicry is worth 
much consideration, I can see how the noise made by the tail might 
act as a deadly snare to birds and small animals by working upon 
their curiosity—a weakness particularly noticeable in squirrels. The 
interesting record given by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, of Philadelphia, 
of the behaviour of the small animals placed day by day within 
the cages of his large colony of rattlesnakes bears directly upon 
this point, and has been confirmed by other writers. None of these 
exhibited any terror at the company they found themselves in, 
after they had recovered from their nervousness at being handled. 
“The smaller birds . . . soon became amusingly familiar with the 
snakes, and were seldom molested, even when caged with six or 
eight large crotali. The mice—which were similarly situated—lived 
on terms of easy intimacy with the snakes, sitting on their heads, 
moving around their gliding coils, undisturbed and unconscious of 
danger.” 

This innocence of peril on the part of birds, mice, guinea-pigs, 
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&c., goes strongly against the position so often assumed, to begin 
with, that the rattling would be disadvantageous to the snake, 
because it would instantly frighten away the small animals intended 
as prey ; since, so long as the serpent does not chase them, they 
seem to associate no harm with his face or his music. 

Why should they? How can they have any experience of him 
effective to their minds? A horse or deer is struck, suffers but 
recovers, and remembers tenaciously (very likely instructing its 
young) what it was that inflicted the injury. Never a squirrel or 
warbler survives to tell the tale, and usually there are no witnesses 
to the deed. The smaller agile serpents would be more likely to 
inspire general alarm, because they are often seen in hot pursuit of 
the prey they do not always catch. 

But though it is possible that, by playing upon the curiosity, or 
even by deceiving through mimicry, the crepitating tail might now 
and then become useful, I do not think that as an aid in food- 


getting it is ever of more than accidental service. As a matter - 


of sober fact, the rattle is not heard when the crotalus is seeking its 
prey, which is procured by stealthy crawling, and by lying ambushed, 
patient and rigid, in the accustomed haunts of small animals until 
chance favours. 

What then is the raison @étre of this rattle? It is not itself a 
weapon, nor has it anything to do with the mechanism or effect of 
the poison-fangs, for it is not heard when the stroke is made in a 
natural and unalarmed way for the sake of killing food. ‘The 
composure with which mice and squirrels listen to this stormy and 
characteristic racket argues this by inference, as showing that they 
do not connect the sound with any idea of harm. If it is true that 
the tendency to make rattles in this group of ophidians has been 
‘seized upon by natural selection and made functional,” then it seems 
to me that everything goes to show that this function is not for 
foraging, but is chiefly one of defence, through a defiant warning ; 
and, secondly, a means of calling the sexes together, thus ministering 
to the propagation of the race. 

Fear, or the restless desire for companionship, are the only in- 
fluences that evoke sounds from serpents or any other reptiles. The 
Batrachians may croak and pipe for fun; but the bellowing of 
the pine-snake, the blowing of the hog-nose, the hissing of the 
black and various grass-snakes are only heard when they are calling 
to the other sex in the pairing season, or when they are attacked. 
The rattlesnake, however, has no voice, can make none of these 
sounds with his throat, so that his means of communication and 
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expression are confined to his rattles, and the more you attack or 
annoy him the louder his expression of protest. This is to be seen 
plainly with fresh captives, full of alarm at confinement and obser- 
vation. 

A strong and vividly-remembered illustration of this occurred to 
me once when I was one of a party encamped in Southern Wyoming, 
where these serpents are most plentiful among the sage-brush. 
Going a short distance from my tent one evening, I was suddenly 
moved to make a most active leap by the baleful wirr of a rattler 
just beside me. Regaining my composure, and returning to the charge 
with my revolver in my hand, I found that his snakeship had be- 
taken himself to a gopher-hole (the “‘ gopher” is a burrowing rodent), 
where I could hear a lulled crepitation. Stamping above the burrow 
caused the tune to assume a crescendo instantly, whereupon I sent 
down a “long ‘o32” to further wake up the musician. His rattling 
now was loud and rapid. I fired a second time, and the song accel- 
erated until all rattling blended into a steady buzz. If Ihad hit him 
I hadn’t killed him, it was evident ; so a third ball and stream of fire 
was sent into the hole. Out of the report came a shrill high-pitched 
humming which told of swifter vibration than even the buzzing had 
showed. Surely a snake was never more excited since the world 
began! But suddenly this became feeble, intermittent, and soon 
ceased altogether, so I concluded my shots had finally reached him. 

That the rattling of the crotali answers the purpose of a call we 
know from the fact (recorded in many places) that other rattlesnakes 
quickly respond and hasten towards the one ringing his alarum. More- 
over, in the latter part of the summer, the snakes sometimes make the 
sound loudly and long when they have no apparent reason to be 
alarmed, but, by the argument from analogy, can reasonably be sup- 
posed to be calling the opposite sex. That the rattling of one serpent 
in captivity has an immediate effect upon other crotali within hearing 
is constantly observed, and in the many cases where the young 
have been seen to run into the mouth of the old one for protection, 
they appear to have been summoned and informed of their danger by 
this signal. 

The instant the snake suspects danger it throws itself into the coil 
of vantage and sounds its long roll, varying the swiftness of the 
vibration and the consequent loudness of its note as its apprehen- 
sions increase or diminish. The noise itself may not be instinctively 
fear-inspiring, nor, perhaps, is the growling of a lion, but in each 
case experience has taught men and the larger quadrupeds that that 
growl and this rattle mean not only a willingness to defend, but 
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the certain ability to do deadly harm. This menacing message, 
clicked from the vibrating tail, has caused many a man to turn back 
and give the snake a chance to escape, while at the same time it has 
been a warning to all other crotali within hearing to prepare for 
battle or to seek safety in flight. 

ERNEST INGERSOLL. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


Dr. Morratt's ITALIAN AIR. 


CONSIDERABLE quantity of ink has been lately expended 
on Dr. Moffatt’s invention of “ Italian air” for the improve- 
ment of the voice. According to Dr. Moffatt’s theory, peroxide of 
hydrogen is a prominent constituent of the air of Italy, and Italy is 
“the home of song ” because the Italians have superlatively fine voices. 
Mr. White, of Plymouth, writing to the Zamcet, says that Eng- 
lish pupils studying in Italy do not experience the remarkable effects 
claimed for Italian air, nor do Italian vocalists in England lose 
their vocal superiority. Dr. Andrew Wilson, quoting Mr. White in 
his valuable magazine Health (Feb. 22), says, “ This looks like sen- 
sible criticism, and suggests that, after all, race-peculiarity, and not 
peroxide of hydrogen, lies at the root of Italian purity of song.” 

I am still more sceptical than Dr. Wilson, as I question the exis- 
tence of any matural superiority of the Italian voice, as compared 
with the English ; and, even worse still, claim for the crude Eng- 
lish voice, especially the female voice, a decided superiority to 
that of the Italian. I believe that most of the Italian maestri who 
have had many pupils of both nations, and other opportunities of 
comparison, agree with me. I am told that Sir Michael Costa has 
often expressed his admiration of the natural powers of the British 
voice as exhibited to him when conducting the great choirs of our 
Provincial and Metropolitan Musical Festivals. The Bradford choir, 
and generally speaking those of the North, were specially mentioned 
by him. 

I have heard the same expression of opinion in Italy, and have 
there witnessed some remarkable receptions of English prima donnas. 
They were not paid as much in cash as in London, simply because 
the scale of remuneration there is far lower, but the homage was almost 
ridiculous. Clara Novello, for instance (an Englishwoman, though 
she bore an Italian name), was called before the curtain fourteen 
times on the occasion of her benefit at Zhe Zordinona when I was in 
Rome, and on leaving the theatre, the horses were taken from the 
carriage and replaced by a troop of young men, who dragged her 
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with torchlight accompaniments along the Corso and other main 
streets of the city. 

The true source of the unquestionable preeminence of trained 
Italian vocalists is in the training, and the social status accorded to 
operatic artists. ‘The musical profession there holds a similar rank 
to the legal profession here. The stage is level with the bar and the 
bench. Well-to-do people, and even members of the aristocracy, 
deliberately select the lyric theatrical profession for their children, 
male and female, and educate them accordingly with the aid of the 
State musical universities, the conservator7, where not only vocal and 
instrumental music are taught, but all kinds of stage business, 
such as elocution, pantomime, fencing, dancing, &c. Years of steady 
daily drudgery are devoted to such preparation, with corresponding 
results. 

Persiani, as a pure soprano, was the frima donna of Europe be- 
tween forty and fifty years ago, not because nature had endowed 
her with the finest natural organ, but because her father was a great 
teacher and trained his daughter accordingly. English artistes are 
usually very lazy, and depend upon the natural excellence of their 
voices rather than upon the daily drill which really has the effect 
attributed by Dr. Moffatt to peroxide of hydrogen. 


THE Errect oF HyDROGEN ON THE VOICE. 


F any of my readers have attended Dr. Moffatt’s lectures they 

will probably reply to the above by saying that they witnessed 

the actual transformation of the lecturer’s voice from a deep bass to 

a shrill tenor, consequent upon his breathing the preparation of 
hydrogen. 

The experiment is a very old one. It dates from the establish- 
ment of “The Pneumatic Institution’ by Dr. Beddowes, to whom, 
and the subscribers to the institution, Humphrey Davy, then a young 
aspirant to scientific fame, dedicated a volume of essays. The 
main object of this institution was to cure diseases by the breathing 
of gases. 

Among other gases which were inhaled (often with serious incon- 
venience and danger) by the hopeful “ pneumatists ” was hydrogen. 
The effect of this upon the voice was one of their early observations. 
They found on inhaling it that the pitch of their voices changed 
most singularly, the deepest bass to pure soprano. 

When but a small boy I witnessed this experiment made hy Mr. 
Hemming in the theatre of the London Mechanics’ Institution, and 
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have frequently repeated it myself for the instruction and amuse- 
ment of my pupils in Edinburgh and Birmingham. I never found 
an audience that could resist it. Roars of laughter always follow 
the absurd change, which only lasts while the hydrogen remains in 
the lungs. Immediately it is expelled the voice returns to its 
original pitch. 

I must not conclude this note without warning my readers 
who may be disposed to repeat this experiment, to make it at a 
considerable distance from any kind of light, as it is quite possible 
to mix with the hydrogen in the lungs a sufficient quantity of 
air to make it explosive, and an explosion within the air cells of 
the lungs would probably put an end to all further research by its 
victim. I have always kept at a respectful distance from any light, 
for at least five minutes after charging my lungs with the hydrogen, 
lest a small quantity should remain there. 


A SUBURBAN COMPASS. 


FEW years ago, after visiting Mr. Ruskin’s museum, which 

was then in a small house on an eminence at Upper Walkley, 

near Sheffield, I strolled into the country beyond, and presently lost 

my bearings. In order to regain them and find my way back again, 

I turned to practical use an observation made long before, viz., that 

the trees around Sheffield were all much more blackened on their 

sides presented to the town than on those with the rural aspect. I 

thus steered directly towards “The Wicker” until I regained the 
Hillsborough Tram route. 

As the season for surburban walks is approaching, this experience 
may be useful to many of my readers ; or supposing that they may 
not practically require it as a substitute for the pole star, it is curious 
to note the difference of the two sides of suburban trees, and trace 
the distance to which this difference extends, as showing how far the 
light, feathery particles of soot may travel. 

The observation is the more interesting just now in connection 
with the long survival of the idea that the dust from the Krakatoa 
eruption has travelled all round the world in every direction, and 
remained suspended, with visible effect, since the 26th of August 
last, at elevations where the atmosphere is as rare as the best vacuum 
obtainable in an ordinary air pump receiver. As the specific gravity 
of volcanic dust is about three times as great as that of soot-carbon, 
and precipitated particles are much finer than those producible by 
mechanical attrition, the soot of London should, according to the 
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Krakatoans, remain suspended for years instead of months, and 
thus visibly affect the atmosphere of New Zealand. 

I have traced the stain upon trees to a distance of eight to ten 
miles from London, and about the same from Sheffield, but have not 
made any observations in Epping Forest, where they should be most 
interesting, as it lies in the direction towards which the most 
prevalent winds from the most densely peopled part of London blow, 
and it affords opportunities of comparing the borders with the inner 
parts of the forest, in order to test the protective power of foliage by 
arresting and depositing the sooty particles, z¢., filtering mechanical 
impurities from the air. 


Coat MINING IN JAPAN. 


HOSE who jump to the very general conclusion that Oriental 
progress is hopeless should study the recent history of Japan. 
As an example of what has been done there since the Japanese have 
awakened from their torpor of self-sufficiency, I quote from ‘“* Nature” 
the following particulars concerning a coal mine near Nagaski. 
The workings “not only extend beneath the island of Takashima 
itself, but also beneath the sea, and have a total length of about 
seventy miles. About 2,500 people are employed there, and the out- 
put of coal is about 1,200 tons per day.” This in spite of one of the 
most serious difficulties of coal mining, “ the temperature is so high 
that spontaneous combustion is constantly occurring,” which, together 
with the escape of fire damp, makes the mine very dangerous. 

It has been said that the recent progress of Japan is merely a 
superficial imitation of Western customs. This is glaringly contra- 
dicted by what has been already done and is projected in connection 
with this coal mine. The Japanese are here teaching us how to 
use a coal mine as a scientific observatory for the solution of some 
obscure and difficult scientific problems. 

They have commenced, and are continuing systematically, a 
series of experiments on electrical earth currents ; they are applying 
the telephone and microphone to the examination of sounds pro- 
duced by- the movements of the solid rock ; they are observing and 
measuring earth-tremors by means of an instrument devised for the 
purpose, a ¢romometer ; by using two delicate levels they are deter- 
mining whether the seasonal movements they have already discovered 
to occur on the surface of the soil extend underground ; they are 
attempting to measure the influence of the tide (which rises and falls 
overhead about eight feet) in producing a bend or crushing in the 
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roof of the mine. “Observations on atmospheric electricity may 
subsequently be added.” 

All these observations are carried on in connection with others 
above ground, on variations of the tides, of temperature and atmo- 
spheric pressure. The escape of fire-damp and the entrance of water 
into the mine are also measured and recorded, and thus the influence 
of tides, atmospheric pressure, and temperature upon the liability to 
explosions will be removed from the range of speculation to that of 
established and measured fact. The Japanese who came to this 
country to learn the rudiments of mining are already beginning to 
teach our mining engineers some of the scientific elements of their 
business. 

One of our most recent steps in the application of modern 
science to mining is that of issuing warnings when there is a con- 
siderable fall of the barometer. This is based on a general observa- 
tion that the barometer has usually been low when great explosions 
have occurred. The more systematic observations of the Japanese 
have shown that the increased escape of gas precedes the fall of the 
barometer by about eight hours, and therefore that the warnings come 
too late. 


BAROMETER WARNINGS OF COLLIERY EXPLOSIONS. 


HE fact stated at the conclusion of the preceding note is very 

suggestive of theoretical speculitions concernins the nature 

of the connection which exists between tic moveme f the atmo 
sphere and colliery explosions. 

The accepted theory is that when the pressure of the atmosphere 
is lessened, as indicated by the fall of the barometer, and the gases 
confined in the coal seam are thus subjected to a diminished con- 
straint, they expand and escape more freely. 

As the ordinary pressure of the air when the barometer stands at 
29} inches amounts to 40,120 tons per acre, and a fall of one inch 
lessens this pressure by 1,360 tons, this theory is reasonable enough 
if the gas is confined in cavities having some communication with the 
face of the coal. 

Ifno such communication already exists this difference of pressure, 
which measured on a smaller scale amounts to half a pound per 
square inch, is not likely to enable the gas to break through a solid 
barrier and make a new opening for itself, excepting where that 
barrier happens to be already strained very nearly to its breaking 
point. 
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It has long been established experimentally that sound waves 
produced in the air by firing of guns, tolling of bells, &c., are 
communicated to the earth, and that these waves travel much more 
rapidly than the air waves which produce them. The Japanese 
observations have shown that there are earth tremors also connected 
with barometric fluctuations, earth waves produced by atmospheric 
waves. 

A priori reasoning indicates very decidedly that these barometric 
earth waves should travel more rapidly than the air wave of the baro- 
metric gradient. If this earth wave is sufficient to assist in that small 
cracking of the coal seam which supplies the outlets for the gas, we 
have an explanation of the Japanese discovery that the increase 
of fire-damp precedes the barometric disturbance by some hours. 


Is LoNDON SUBSIDING ? 


N isolated mountain, Jebel Naiba, near Bona, in Algeria, 2,625 

feet high, is gradually sinking, and as it goes down it bends 

the crust of the earth on which it rests in such wise as to produce 

a considerable depression around it, forming a lake (Lake Fezzara), 

having an area of 30,000 acres, which had no existence during the 

time of the Romans. It is now but g feet deep in its centre, and the 
remains of a Roman town lie beneath its waters. 

I have expressed in several of these notes my decided convictions 
concerning the plasticity of the earth’s crust ; that its rigidity as dis- 
played by actual terrestrial phenomena is far less than is ascribed to 
it by Sir William Thompson and other mathematicians. The sinking 
of this mountain is confirmatory of this view. 

If I am right, no considerable weight can be put upon any part 
of the earth’s surface without causing a proportionate depression. 
Great chains of high mountains may exist without any further 
sinking, as they may, in spite of their elevation, stand in equilibrium. 
All that is demanded for this is that the mean specific gravity of their 
own substance, and that below them, shall be a little less than that of 
the surrounding material. If so they will rise above the general 
level precisely as a piece of wood stands above that of the water on 
which it floats. 

This equilibrium having been established, any transfer of material 
will disturb it. The erection of buildings constructed of material 
brought from a distance is a case of such disturbance, very small, 
it is true, when compared with the scale of natural operations, 
but existing and operating nevertheless. 
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Thus, London brick houses, made from London clay, dug from 
their immediate neighbourhood, can have no effect in depressing the 
ground on which they stand, but those constructed of stone brought 
from the Bath and other distant quarries, or of bricks from distant 
brickfields, must have some effect, to which the great stratum of 
stone pavement must contribute. 

Have we any evidence of such depression? I think we have. 
It is a notable fact that Roman remains are frequently found when 
excavations are made, and some of these are pavements. The 
level of old London was certainly lower than that of modern London. 
We are continually raising the level of the ground on which our cities 
stand by paving and repaving, and leaving behind old building 
materials. The great fire of London must have raised the general 
level considerably. 

If any of my readers doubt this, let them make observations when- 
ever they have an opportunity of examining any excavation in any of 
the older parts of London, such as openings down to the sewers. 
They will then discover a deposit of stratified rock not described by 
geologists ; a deposit of paving stones, brick fragments, and other 
human débris, in some cases of considerable thickness. 

What would happen to some of the lowest streets of London if 
they were suddenly reduced to their former level—Southwark, for 
example, to that of the time when the Sea Kings held it and built 
there a shrine to their patron saint, St. Olaf ? 

We know what does happen sometimes even now. The river 
overflows them in spite of the additional elevation produced by these 
artificial deposits. If these deposits were removed this would happen 
even with ordinary high tides, and the exceptional tides would be 
overwhelming. 

If I am right we may look forward to increasing liability to such 
floods, and if I mistake not they actually have increased in a sensible 
degree during the !ast 40 years. Seven years of my own life were 
spent in Lambeth above 40 years ago. During that time there were 
no such floods as have occurred during the seven years just passed. 
None of the precautions now demanded and applied to keep back 
the waters were then used. Yet the high tides then, and the high 
tides now, represented, and still represent, the same approximation to 
sea level. 

Special warnings of expected high tides are now issued and 
seriously required. They were neither issued nor required then. 
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PRINTING REFORM. 


ie “The Popular Science Monthly” (New York) of January, is 

a paper by “Samuel Yorke at Lee,” in which he advocates a 
more radical reform of printing than that which I illustrated in this 
Magazine of June, 1881. Mr. Yorke argues as I did against the 
glare of white paper, but instead of merely covering it with a larger 
amount of black by using thick letters he says, “ Why not reform it 
altogether? Let our books be printed on green paper, and let our 
printers use red, yellow, or white ink for the noxious black.” 

I re-echo, Why not? At any rate the experiment should be 
tried, and I hope our go-ahead brethren will try it. The dazzle of 
white paper must be worse under their sky than under ours, and a 
fine opportunity of starting the reform will be afforded when the 
projected international copyright bill is passed and comes into 
operation. 


A New SuHrImp. 


N an account of the zoological results of the work of the United 

States Fish Commission, communicated to “ Nature,” by Ralph 

S. Tarr, is the following appetising passage : “‘ Crustacea were repre- 

sented by many new and interesting forms, especially of shrimps, 

including many curious types. In 2,300 fathoms we dredged a “or 
nearly a foot in length.” 

Can we transplant and acclimatise these? ‘Temperature presents 
no difficulty, as the water at that depth is quite as cold as upon our 
coasts. It must be only a question of pressure, and these delicious 
crustacea should rather expand than contract when that is diminished. 

That Gravesend luxury, “Tea made with shrimps,” will become 
a very substantial meal when these are substituted for our familiar 
pigmies. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 
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TABLE TALK. 


THE LITERARY “RING.” 


UCH has been heard during recent years of the Dramatic 
Ring, and the difficulties of breaking through it. The 
ting in question is supposed to consist of the playwrights who have 
obtained the hearing of managers, and are fortunate enough to keep 
all outsiders unheard and unread. For one of the untried dramatists 
who, regarding himself as the victim of a cabal, seeks, with no very 
remunerative or satisfactory result to himself, to produce his work at 
a morning performance there are, ona moderate computation, a’score 
essayists, novelists, and the like who complain of a Literary Ring. No 
experience of the working man of letters is much more painful than 
the constant succession of appeals to which he must listen to furnish 
some literary aspirant with an entry into the charmed circle. 

A simple entrance is all that is wanted, and fame and fortune 
follow as a matter of course. The few who, conscientiously unable to 
furnish a recommendation, are deaf to intercession, and the many who 
give fruitless introductions until publishers and editors learn to attach 
no value to them, constitute the “ring.” Mere “ whimsies of the 
bran are these magic circles. In the cases in which early works 
that have subsequently attained distinction and been a fruitful source 
of profit have gone a-begging there has been some reason to account 
for the fact. Works of originality so startling as “ Vanity Fair” and 
“Jane Eyre” are apt to puzzle the “reader,” using the term in its 
technical sense, and to experience more difficulty in finding acceptance 
than others written on more conventional lines. Asa rule, however, 
new blood is sought for with eagerness. Some hundreds of 
periodicals of one sort or another see the light every month in 
London alone, and there is nothing more to the interest of an editor 
or a publisher than to strike a new vein of literary ore. Every 
advantage, even to that of economy, is to be reaped from such a 
discovery, which appeals alike to the enterprising and the timid. If 
a writer has anything to say and has the gift of expression the entire 
market is open to him. It is the failures only who speak about rings. 
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Prose STYLE. 


MONG the competitions or //édiscites that have sprung of late 
into fashion, concerning one or two of which I have lately 
written, I have heard of none dealing with the question of prose style. 
The chief obstacle to a satisfactory answer to the question which Eng- 
lish or American writer has the best prose style consists in the fact that 
judges of what is good English prose are almost as few as good prose 
writers, Old models, it may be observed, no longer serve. To speak 
of Addison or Goldsmith as an absolute master of prose is simply to 
appeal to tradition. In the most masculine and vigorous style 
Swift would perhaps maintain his position. A plébiscite of writers 
would probably result in placing him at the top of the list. Ina 
more ornate style ;Milton’s noble prose, thick-strewn as it is with 
Latinisms, remains paramount, disturbed neither by Mr. Swinburne’s 
glowing and burning language, nor Mr. Ruskin’s picturesque and 
majestic phrase. Cardinal Newman would, I opine, obtain not a few 
votes, and Kingsley, Mr. Matthew Arnold, Mr. Gladstone, John 
Stuart Mill, Mr. Richard Jeffries, and Mr. John Morley would from 
different orders of mind win loudly-expressed admiration. Few 
except scholars would pause to think of Landor’s sonorous and 
flexible English, of De Quincey’s flowing periods, or of Peacock’s 
vivacious and luminous prose. Charles Lamb at his best is 
supreme. I know serious passages of his which, for beauty and 
grace of diction, and for the happy and harmonious fitting of the 
phrase to the illustration, are unsurpassed. Macaulay’s epigrammatic 
style is now almost as much out of date as Cowley’s affected phrase. 
Shenstone has a claim, though but a small one, and Hooker and 
Jeremy Taylor, Sir Thomas Browne, who warms to rare eloquence, 
and ever quaint and ingenious Fuller, would finda few votes. Among 
press writers, if such can in these days be distinguished from professed 
“ittérateurs, I am disposed to assign a leading place to the late John 
Oxenford. If only for the sake of the style, a collection of his criti- 
cisms of the stage contributed to the Zimes should be reprinted. 
The present generation, which has all but lost them, will be the 
poorer for the loss. Whittier the poet spoke of Hawthorne as “ the 
greatest master of the English language.” That praise seems to me 
excessive, but Hawthorne’s place is high. 
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INSECURITY OF LIFE IN MEDI#VAL OXFORD. 


RESH proof how insecure were life and property in those days 

to which Mr. Morris3looks back with regret, springs up from 
unexpected sources, In the Bodleian Library is a portion of the 
Coroner’s Roll for Oxford, describing nine inquests held in that city 
between December 19, 1300, and June 15, 1302. This has now 
for the first time been printed by Professor Thorold Rogers in the 
pages of Notes and Queries. The deaths as to which investigation is 
made are as follows: December 19, 1300, John de Rypun is found 
dead, slain in a street brawl with a certain Richard of Maltby. 
Three days later Henry of Buckingham, clerk, is found slain by 
thieves unknown. His head had a mortal wound inflicted by a 
“ pollhatchet ” reaching to thé skull, four fingers long, and another 
by a knife, one finger long and two deep, between the nose and left 
eye. January 5, 1301, Robert de Honniton, clerk, died by accident, 
falling through a hole in the bell-tower of St. Michael’s Church, 
while assisting in ringing the bells. June 25, Simon the ffevre, of 
Wolvercot, and Alan, son of William le Strunge, were found dead 
in a certain close which is called Wycroft, in the suburb of Oxford. 
They were killed by thieves unknown. December 7, Sir Hugh 
Russell, clerk, of Wales, was slain in a quarrel with Master Elias, of 
Mongomery. Same day John de Newsham, clerk and schoolmaster, 
was drowned in the Cherwell while cutting rods for the purpose of 
whipping his boys; a singular instance, youth will hold, of the visi- 
tation of Nemesis. December 9, John de Hampstead, in the county 
of Northampton, clerk, was slain in consequence of interfering in a 
quarrel between ‘Thomas of Horncastle and Nicholas de Ja March, 
clerks. August 13, 1302: John, son of John Godfrey, of Binsey, 
was accidentally drowned in the Thames. June 15: John 
Osgodeby was found dead, having been attacked with swords and 
slain by Thomas de Weldon, clerk, and John the Northerner, his 
servant, and Nicholas de Vylers, of Ireland, clerk. Here then we 
see ten deaths ; four the result of brawls, and three due to robbers. 
If we think of the size of Oxford in the days of Edward I., we must 
admit that here is a tolerable bill of deaths from violence. What is 
most significant is, however, that in no case was any adequate forfeit 
exacted. The robbers remained unknown, the clerks who committed 
the injuries escaped. In one case only, that of Nicholas de Vylers, 
were clothing and books to the extent of 13s. 10d. seized. When it 
is thought that certainty of punishment is far more deterrent than 
severity,an explanation is furnished why deeds of violence were then 
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common. Outside the city bounds a fugitive from justice was safe 
from pursuit, and had only to fear at the hands of outlaws a fate such 
as he had himself bestowed. 


Tue Book ror A RAILWAY JOURNEY. 


N reprinting from the Letters of Charles Lamb the “ Little Essays” 
which will bear separation from the context, Mr. Percy Fitz- 
gerald has been inspired by a singularly happy idea. The cream of 
Lamb’s humour is to be found in his letters. The veriest enthusiast 
cannot, however, re-read these in perpetuity. Here, however, in one 
short volume which may be glanced over in a few minutes or read in 
a couple of hours, we have a veritable collection of gems. Again 
and again in reading the volume I burst into a veritable guffaw. No 
one ever acknowledged so gracefully and yet so whimsically as 
Lamb the presents he received. The extract on the Present of a 
Watch is as humorous as anything in literature. Nowhere is there 
a book so good as this for a railway journey. My hope is that Mr. 
Fitzgerald will find material for another volume, if not for many 
more volumes. 


THE REMEDY FOR AUTHOR BAITING. 


HOULD other measures fail, I think dramatists themselves should 
save the scandal of such scenes by refusing, on any terms, to 
come before the public. I have never yet been able to understand 
why they do so. In the case of an actor, who is accustomed to such 
exhibitions, and knows too how to bear himself, the practice may be 
comprehended. Why a private gentleman, however, who is no 
portion of the spectacle, and who does not know how to walk across 
a stage, should come, under any circumstances, before a curtain, I 
fail to see. One or two dramatists very properly refuse to face the 
ordeal. If men like Mr. Charles Reade, Mr. Burnand, Mr. Gilbert, 
Mr. Godfrey will unite in this resolution, the practice of author 
baiting will expire of inanition. Never having written a drama, I do 
not know the temptation to come forward and bow acknowledgments 
to an applauding mob. I think, however, under existing conditions, 
I should have prudence enough, even if I had not self-respect 
enough, to avoid such an experiment. 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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